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You've guessed it already ...KEDS. A short | 


2 — simple word, but it packs the punch 
ll ete, of a colossus in retail stores across Americal 
ee ee 


For when that word is carried on a pair of canvas 
rubber-soled footwear, it says to boys and girls: 
"These are the shoes that mother and dad grew up in.” 
To store owners and executives, Keds brings back 
memories of successful retail operations in years gone by — 
pleasant, happy promotions with street and store filled with 
happy-faced American youngsters. And sales at a profit! Sales of 
= Keds and sales of juvenile equipment and apparel which, for years, have 
gone out with Keds to the sandlot, gym, court and playground. 
Now Keds for 1946 are back! It is great to see our old friends again, this time with Keds in our 
sample cases. While it is going to take us a bit of time to catch up with the demand for Keds,which has 
piled up during the four war years, we're on our way with a shoe which we are proud to call "U.S." Keds. 
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Available in 


BLACK patent leather 
WHITE f h 
TURF TAN 
TOWN BROWN go art er 
LIPSTICK RED & This new and popular hand-japanned 
GRENADIER RED fabric, so indistinguishable from 


patent leather in surface appear- 
ance, is used by many of the largest manu- 
facturers to make their patent leather 
go farther. It is particularly suitable for 
quarters, trims, and sock linings. 


BLUE 


PATENT FABRIC COMPANY 


183 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
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T. B. FREEMAN, president of 
Butler Brothers, Chicago, Ill., says: 

“Wherever two or three Ameri- 
can business men are gathered to- 
gether these days, one question 
which is certain to come up is 
whether our competitive system of 
business can be preserved. The 
answer to that question is another 
question. Will America be able to 
distribute its goods with anything 
like the same efficiency with which 
it produces them? 


“et 








“In spite of our ability to gen- 
erate staggering mass production, 
we have not proved our ability to 
distribute goods in keeping with 
our productive capacity. By now 
this statement is a platitude; never- 
theless, it is a platitude with a sig- 
nificant challenge. We know how to 
make things—but we have never 
yet been able to get them to con- 
sumers at prices they can or are 
willing to pay so that they move in 
great enough quantities to keep pro- 
duction rolling at full speed, and, 
as a result, maintain continuous 
full employment. 

“Purchasing power is the product 
of steady employment at fair wages. 
The government cannot create pur- 
chasing power. It can only take 
away from one and give to another 
with a big waste in between. As 
soon as the country’s machinery is 
reconverted to civilian operation, 
top management’s thinking must 
focus on the problem of distribu- 
tion. It’s high time that we Ameri- 
can business men give no more 
cause for theorists to accuse us of 
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over-production and under-distribu- 
tion or under-consumption. Except 
for bare necessities, goods do not 
move through the distributive chan- 
nel of their own impetus—they 
have to be sold. That selling must 
be done by management and man- 
agement must find ways to do this 
job economically so that goods will 
reach the consumer at a fair cost . . . 

“The competitive years just ahead 
seem to me to require complete co- 
ordination between the manufactur- 
er and the wholesale distributor, in 
exactly the same degree that it does 
of the retailer and the wholesale 
distributor. Only in proportion as 
these three functions cooperate for 
low cost distribution, can the enor- 
mous flow of goods that our Amer- 
ican ingenuity is geared to produce 
be kept moving—and IT MUST BE 
KEPT MOVING.” 


HENRY V. WETHERBY, who oper- 
ates shoe stores in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, Calif., says: 

“It is my policy to clean out 
every pair of shoes now on my 
shelves by June 1 of next year. This 
will not be much of a job, now that 
the public is back to buying their 
footwear in multiple sales lots. They 
are really cleaning house for us in 
fine shape. Merchandise that is now 
coming from our regular sources is 
getting better all the time and the 
quantities are being stepped up in 
a satisfactory manner. All indica- 
tions are that we will be operating 
in the shoe business in a normal 
manner within another six to eight 


months.” 


A MASTER SERGEANT, formerly 
from Wamego, Kansas, and now 
with the army of occupation in Ger- 
many, recently wrote to his relatives 


in Wamego about his experiences 
in procuring a new pair of boots 
over there: 

“Over here a great many of the 
items we manufacture by mass pro- 
duction are made by hand crafts- 
men. Cabinet makers do beautiful 
work. Most of the suits are tail- 
ored; shoes, too, are made to order 
and measurement by shoemakers. 

“Since everybody detests the ap- 
pearance of combat boots for dress 





wear (and few men have low cuts), 
it became the fad and desirable 
thing to do, to get shoes and boots 
made. The only drawback was find- 
ing the leather. It is scarce and 
rationed. I was never able to get 
any until recently when one of the 
battery officers picked up a sizable 
piece from someone at Division 
Headquarters. He had a pair of 
hunting boots made out of the 
‘eather and gave me the rest of it 
to get some boots made. 

“I wanted something that would 
take a high shine and also some- 
thing that would look like decent 
dress shoes when I let my pant leg 
hang outside the boots. I didn’t 
know too much in detail what I 
wanted and couldn’t find a single 
picture of a shoe or boot (because 
all advertisements are removed from 
the lightweight and airmail editions 
of magazines we receive overseas). 
When I went to this shoemaker 
about all I could do was point out 
one of his lasts, to give some idea 
ot the toe design; draw my finger 
across the toe of my boot to show 
I wanted a toe cap; point out the 
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height of my combat boots, etc. I 
told him I wanted a high shine, if 
possible. 

“This ordering took place a week 
ago... Yesterday I picked up my 
boots. Boy! They are the best 
looking, hand-made boots in Neu- 
burg. They don’t look as good as 
fine, expensive U. S. boots but they 
look pretty snappy. Nearly every- 
one thought they were some dress 
paratrooper boots sent from the 
UV. S. 

“When I put them on yesterday, 
I theught I never would be able to 
wear them much. They hurt my 
toes where they broke and also 
hurt at the ankle. My metatarsal 
supports, for some reason, rubbed 
against the inner sole when I 
walked, making such an awful 
squeak I couldn’t stand it. Last 
night though, I saddle-soaped the 
leather for two hours in the spots 
where the boots break. This morn- 
ing, when I polished my boots and 
put on a heavy pair of socks, they 
worked fine. I wouldn’t want to go 
on a 15-mile march in them but I 
have a pretty decent looking pair 
of boots that will shine. And they 
cost me only $3.00.” 

eee 


T. F. OBERLANDER, newly elected 
president of the American Leather 
Chemists Association, says: 

“We of the leather industry need 
make no apologies for leather as 
we know it today. We have kept in 
tune with the times. In each in- 
stance where competition and vol- 
ume planning within the shoe in- 
dustry required a leather of new 
characteristics, the leather technolo- 
gist and tanner provided it. Wit- 
mess the transition from nailed 
shoes to turn shoes, stitchdowns, 
McKays and recently the cemented 
shoe. Each of these shoe building 
processes required new types of 
leather. Without these changes 
shoes could not be built as eco- 
nomically as they are today. 

“Our industry needs much great- 
er coordination and cooperation be- 
tween technical personnel, manage- 
ment and sales. Relegating the 
technical personnel to a minor po- 
sition has in too large a degree 
dampened the initiative of this 
branch of the management staff in 
the past. We technical men, on the 


other hand, must show a keen in- 
sight into the problems of the in- 
dustry and prove by act and deed 
that we are not only test tube tan- 
ners, but possess the ability to 
translate our tests into volume pro- 
duction. To the tannery chemist, 
this means knowing first every step 
in the tanning operations and a 
constant concentration on the ques- 
tion how can we improve this and 
that result? To the allied industries 
it means sending technical men to 
contact tannery chemists and super- 
intendents. Many a new product is 
shelved in the tannery because the 
salesman lacked sufficient technical 
knowledge to discuss the material 
properly. In such an instance the 
tanner is handicapped in not know- 
ing just where the sample weuld 
fit in best, so he lacks the interest 
to: see it through. 


“Maintenance of economic posi- 
tion by the leather industry requires 
a transition from thinking in terms 
of individualism to that of industry 
cooperation.” 

* * 
MORGAN GROSSMAN of Gross- 
man Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York, says: 

“Thinking in the industry has 
changed. Shoe men no longer feel 
that they need a wide range of pat- 
terns to interpret a trend. Despite 
the fact that wartime restrictions 


have been eased, I believe we can 
still express our individuality with 
fewer styles and more effectively.” 
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—Not so long ago my friend Hen 
J. Taylor wrote a best-seller ti 
MEN IN MOTION. 

—A most significant title because 
men are in motion all over this 
little world of ours. 

—I! say “little” because that is just 
what modern means of communi- 
cation and transportation have 
made it. 

—Nations today realize that “to 
sell they must buy,” and there's 
every indication today that this 
world is facing the greatest buy- 
ing and selling, or “exchange of 
goods” cod in all history. 

—Within recent weeks we here at 
Recorder headquarters have wel- 
comed business men from the 
Americas, Central and South, 
India, South Africa, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Australia, Eng- 
land, Portugal, Iceland—and else- 
where. 

—And these business “men in mo- 
tion" have come to the States for 
ae purpose—to buy or sell—or 

—These are straws which show the 
way trade winds are blowing. 
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“With clerks coming out of the service now we can fire him soon.” 
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Progress to Date, 


THE year’s end is a natural time for stock-taking, and 
that holds as true for a nation or an industry as for an 
individual business. Probably there never was a year- 
end when the task of trying to appraise the economic 
position of the United States of America was as difficult 
as this year. We do not refer, in this connection, to the 
state of business and industry as measured by the com- 
monly accepted barometers, such as industrial activity, 
employment, retail sales or national income. Everyone 
is aware of the fact that 1945 has been a fabulous year 
according to any of these standards, and everyone an- 
ticipates a continued high level of activity for the earlier 
part of 1946 and probably for longer. 

President Truman’s recent statement on the progress 
of reconversion and the published views of some of the 
recognized economic authorities would seem to point to 
an even more optimistic conclusion. The President finds 
reconversion well on its way toward completion, em- 
ployment better than had been anticipated, industry 
already free from most of the hampering restrictions 
which the government had deemed necessary to assure 
a successful prosecution of the war effort. The state- 
ment reflects the President’s concern over the continued 
threat of price inflation, which he evidently regards as 
the gravest peril looming up on the economic horizon 
as the nation approaches the new year. 

In general, Mr. Truman’s rather optimistic view of the 
country’s economic progress since V-J Day seems to be 
supported by various independent observers. To cite one 
example, Professor Slichter, of Harvard, in an article 
in the New York Times Magazine last month, pointed 
to seven tendencies which he regards as “more or less 
important surprises,” in view of what was generally 
expected in the period immediately following the end 
of the war. These include the continuation of consumer 
buying at a high level, the small drop in income pay- 
ments, the relatively small amount of unemployment, 
the greater than anticipated shortages of goods that 
have appeared, continued shortage of labor, the speed of 


reconversion and the upward pressure on wages. 
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and the Outlook 


There are other factors, however, less tangible but 
none the less real, that make the picture, as seen by the 
average business man, considerably less optimistic. 
Some of them, in fact, provide ground for no small 
degree of apprehension. President Truman has cited 
one when he referred in his statement to the continued 
peril of inflation. The real estate situation seems to 
present a special danger, with the present shortage of 
housing, office and business space, the bidding up of 
urban real estate and farm prices, and the consequent 
danger of a disastrous deflation in the event that the 
economy may find itself unable, at some future period, 
to support the present inflated values. 


THE strike situation is another ominous sign on the 
industrial horizon, for while actual figures of working 
hours lost may support the President’s apparent view 
that delay in reconversion from this cause is a rela- 
tively minor factor, the fact remains that it is a factor 
which should be preventable, or at least reducible to a 
minimum, especially in times like these when increased 
production is so necessary to restore normal conditions, 
provide the goods that are in such short supply and 
lessen the danger of inflation by bringing supply and 
demand into a better balance. Moreover, the apparent 
inability of the leading elements in the situation, in- 
cluding capital, labor and the government, to devise a 
satisfactory working method of solving their difficulties 
without these costly interruptions in production, accom- 
panied by loss of income for industry and loss of 
wages for workers, is a disturbing aspect in any survey. 

It is gratifying to note that, up to now, the shoe indus- 
try has been able to adjust the labor problems that have 
arisen in various manufacturing centers without serious 
or prolonged interruptions in production. In most cases 
where controversies or discussions have taken place, an 
agreement has been reached without any work stoppage. 
In these days, that’s a record to be proud of. 

The President referred to the fact that many of the 


[TURN TO PAGE 124, PLEASE] 
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1945 draws to a close, a year of extraordinary happen- 
ings and a year that will stand out in bold relief as 
one of the most memorable in the history of the United 
States of America and of the world. 

This year marked the victorious conclusion of our 
two greatest wars, the war against Germany in Europe 
and the conflict with Japan, which started with the de- 
structive blow at the American fleet at Pearl Harbor 
and ended with the abject surrender of Japan and the 
occupation of the Japanese homeland by American 
troops. 

The year was saddened by the passing of our war- 
time president, while hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can homes mourned the sacrifice of so many of the na- 
tion’s finest and most courageous young men, who 
joined the youth of our allies in paying the tragic price 
of victory. 

The year 1945 will forever be remembered as the 
year that witnessed the first application to practical use 
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of atomic energy, the dream of scientists who for years 
have been engaged in patient research, trying to fathom 
the mysteries of this great storehouse of energy which 
promises, for good or evil, to revolutionize the lives 
and habits of future generations. 

This year people everywhere hailed with gratitude 
and humble thanksgiving the end of war and the return 
of peace, a precarious and uneasy peace to be sure, and 
a peace threatened with dangers, doubts and dire sus- 
picions, but nevertheless a peace that holds out the 
hope of better understandings and definite progress in 
international relations through the establishment of a 
United Nations Organization. 

On the economic side, 1945 witnessed events and 
developments hardly less significant. It saw the be- 
ginnings of reconversion in industry from wartime 
activities to the pursuits of peace. It marked the out- 
break of widespread controversy between labor and 
management, which in a good many cases led to actual 
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industrial conflict. It saw the birth of many new in- 
dustries and the conversion of others, born in war, to 
the purposes of peace. Its momentous changes resulted 
in the removal of many of the wartime controls by 
which industry’s efforts had been regulated and re- 
stricted. It heard ominous warnings of perils that 
might result from national disunity and the conflicting 
claims of rival groups, with the danger always lurking 
in the background of uncontrolled inflation leading to 
disaster, and paving the way for ultimate deflation that 
could prove even more disastrous. As the year ap- 
proaches its end, prices of securities, of real property 
and of most commodities and services appear to be 
pointing sharply upward, with the prospect in the minds 
of many that 1946 may bring about a further steep 
ascent toward the dizzy peak of postwar price inflation. 

In the shoe industry, 1945 has likewise been an his- 
toric year. Here again the progress of events has re- 
sulted in lifting of many government controls, in fact 
most of the controls that have hampered operations in 
various directions during the war period. As the year 
ends, pricing is practically the only field in which the 
operations of management are restricted at the retail 
level. Various production quotas still hinder the free 
operation of the manufacturing branch of the industry, 
but even these were considerably modified during the 
year now drawing to the close. Since there appears to 
be little present reason for their continuance, now that 
rationing of shoes has ended, it is hoped that the last 
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remaining vestige of shoe production regulation will 
shortly be abolished. 

1945 has witnessed a rebirth of fashion in footwear, 
and 1946 holds out the promise of a broadening and 
extension of this interesting and highly significant de- 
velopment. Few would care to predict just how far 
change in styles and types of shoes from the traditional 
ideas to which the trade has been accustomed may 
travel on the momentum of the amazing fashion devel- 
opment that now appears to be gathering impetus. 
That it will result in the flowering of many new concep- 
tions that are both original and different is a conclu- 
sion few well informed shoe men would care to gainsay 
on the eve of 1946, our first full year of peace. 

The renaissance of fashion development now in 
progress was made possible by the lifting of style re- 
strictions in Footwear Conservation Order M-217, 
which was announced August 27, and which marked the 
first important move looking toward the freeing of the 
shoe industry from wartime restrictions. The order had 
previously been considerably modified, but the action 
of that date really gave designers and style people the 
green light they had so long been waiting for. Signing 
of the peace with Japan was followed quickly by the big 
Army and Navy cutbacks in shoe procurement, another 
important development of the year, resulting in the first 
real easing of the shoe supply situation for manufac- 
turers of the types of shoes in which cattlehide leather 
could be utilized. [TURN TO PAGE 145, PLEASE] 
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An Annual Study 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 








Of the State of the Shoe Industry as seen by BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
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Population trend is one of three predominant factors affecting footwear consumption. 


FOUR years ago the United States was precipitated 
into World War II and began the most colossal military 
and economic effort in history. In those four years 
every major industry has been subject to an unprece- 
dented series of events forcing the normal criteria of 
business into progressively more obscure limbo. In- 
evitably, the temporary and artificial conditions of a 
war era have dominated business psychology until one 
of the paramount tasks confronting producers and dis- 
tributors in every line is to become familiar again with 
basic facts. The continuity of our economic records 
was broken by the war. Will a recognizable pattern 
develop again or will the four-year gap bring a new 
starting point and new trends? 

These questions are just as pertinent in the shoe 
industry as in the fields where technology is generally 
presumed to have wrought major changes. Far more 
change has taken place in the shoe industry during the 
past four years than in any remotely comparable period. 
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Production and retailing were profoundly influenced by 
the stresses of war. Consumer buying attitudes have 
been enormously affected. Potentialities for expansion 
have emerged but new risks have also become evident. 
In common with all industry, the shoe business faces an 
uncharted future, but it has the advantage of a past 
which can be clearly outlined in facts and figures. 

It is opportune at the end of 1945 to summarize the 
highlights of the shoe industry’s record, both prior to 
the war and during the war, and to see the base from 
which the postwar years begin. Nebulous optimism 
about the future must first be reconciled with the facts 
that have marked the industry’s progress in the past. 


BEFORE 1941 

Viewed in perspective the statistical record of the 
shoe industry prior to the war is not inspiring. In the 
two preceding decades shoe output and consumption 
had done little more than keep pace with population 
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FOR SHOE CONSUMPTION... 


Outlook for 1946 and the Years to Follow, Analyzed in Relation 
to the Industry's Production and Consumption Records dur- 
ing the War and the Two Decades That Immediately Preceded 


growth. For all the vaunted developments in styling, 
manufacture and merchandising, with all the profound 
changes in modern living, the average inhabitant of the 
U.S.A. bought and wore no more shoes in 1940 than in 
1920. Per capita production in the early °20’s was 
approximately 2.90 pairs, by 1940 the ratio had reached 
3.06 pairs. And even this insignificant gain must be 
discounted because the bulk of it was due to greater 
output of slippers and other footwear classified in a 
miscellaneous catch-all. 

It may be argued that per capita ratios do not tell 
the entire story; absolute volume expanded by more 
than 100 million pairs annually in twenty years. How- 
ever, growth in a growing economy is relative and 
unless an industry more than holds its own, it faces the 
incessant competitive pressure of a multitude of prod- 
ucts with a claim upon consumer expenditures. The 
fact is that shoes did no more than hold their own in 
physical volume and lost ground in relative dollar sales. 


Few, if any, other major products can equal the sharp 
loss in price reflected by the average of all shoes after 
1920. The rough parallel between national income and 
the dollar volume of shoe output should not dim recog- 
nition of the fact that the percentage of income spent by 
the nation for footwear was slowly declining before 
1941. 

In short, immediately before the war years, the 
average woman purchased one-third of a shoe more 
each year than a generation ago, while the rest of the 
population bought no more and even less footwear. 


THE WAR YEARS 

Beginning with 1941, demand for shoes pressed hard 
on the heels of supply. There have been other abnormal 
markets but none which persisted so long and reflected 
the same intensity of demand. Throughout the war, the 
salient problem of the shoe industry has been to bridge 
the gap between supply and demand, a gap created by 





THE crux of any appraisal of future prospects for 
the shoe industry is the probable level of consumer 
demand. Production problems be inevitable, but 
the output already attained in 
1945 rs assurance that factory 
not be minimized and, subject to the difficulties faced 
by all ind at present, is capable of reaching a 
progressively higher rate of operation in 1946. Hence 
the question must be asked as to what consumer de- 
mand will be and whether such demand will absorb 
anticipated and possible production. The outlook for 
demand should by enndiines from two points of 
view, first, more or less immediate prospects in 1946, 
and second, the longer range perspective upon which 
the shoe industry is now entering. 

For both the near term and beyond, three domi- 
nant factors tend to establish the basic level of shoe 
demand. These are first, the flow of national income 
and the degree of business or economic prosperity 
which it reflects; second, the national population; and 
finally, the relative demand for shoes in comparison 
with consumers’ desire for all other types of goods. 
An evaluation of these factors for 1946 yields an 
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CONSUMER DEMAND KEY TO SHOE TRADE PROSPERITY 


optimistic conclusion on demand for shoes during the 
coming year. 

While there is still a difference of opinion among 
economic authorities as to the shape of the business 
background next year, the area of difference in the 
views of optimists and pessimists has narrowed con- 
siderably. No one seriously expects any swift retro- 
gression of industrial output and a plunging decline 
of the national income. More unemployment is likely, 
but on net balance total volume of newly gen- 
erated purchasing power will remain extremely favor- 
able in 1946. In addition, the individual savings 
reserves of the country are far greater than at any 
other period in its history. There may be some doubt 
as to whether such savings will be expended freely on 
luxury or non-essential goods; there can be no ques- 
tion but that they will be employed in the pu 

of staple necessities. While estimates of the national 
income for next year show variations running into 
many billions of dollars, there is at least a consensus 
on the minimum in the neighborhood of 130 billions. 
At that level all the data for prior years would indi- 
cate that consumer demand for shoes will not only be 
maintained, but actually flourish. 
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For detailed statistical review of shoe production and consumption see pages 108 and 110. 


diversion of supplies to the Armed Forces and by ex- 
traordinary purchasing power. Consumption of shoes 
increased sharply in 1941 and would have continued to 
increase but for the limiting factors of wartime supply. 
Was this demand due to greater consciousness of shoes 
by the average consumer, to diversification of shoe 
wardrobes or to increased styling? The answer may be 
bluntly given as No. It represented nothing more than 
the huge increase in national income and the far greater 
shortages in other types of goods. In terms of available 
and expendable income, demand for shoes might even 
have strained factory capacity, if that capacity had been 
free to operate in satisfying civilian wants. The arith- 
metic of national income and dollar shoe volume is 
simple—take one per cent of the national income, divide 
by the average factory price of shoes, and the result is 
approximately the yearly pairage produced. If the 
rough ratio of one per cent had held true during war 
years, total output at prevailing prices might have 
reached astronomical levels. These facts are significant 
for the perspective they give in appraising the phe- 
nomenon of wartime demand, and in testing theories 
of future shoe markets. 

Production—Trends of production during recent 
years require the closest scrutiny because over-all fig- 
ures are not comparable with prewar years. In 1944, 
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to take one instance, the total production of civilian 
footwear amounted to 417,446,000 pairs, a greater total, 
with one exception, than in any year before 1941. Yet 
it would be completely misleading to assume that more 
shoes in the accepted and normal sense were available 
to the home front. On the contrary, production of 
staple footwear was substantially lower than prewar. 
Pairage was sustained only by the manufacture of non- 
rationed types and a record-breaking production of 
slippers. 

Until well into 1942 the characteristics of shoe pro- 
duction remained consistent with previous normal stand- 
ards both in terms of relative quantity and types. When 
military needs began to absorb increasing proportions 
of material supply, several marked changes came into 
evidence. These were the result not only of WPB re- 
strictions, but also the insistent shortages with which 
manufacturers had to contend. From 1942 until the 
elimination of M-217 restrictions, available supplies 
were utilized in comparatively fewer styles and models 
than the industry had seen for many years. The signifi- 
cance of style limitation for an industry which had al- 
ways emphasized the importance of the style factor was 
much less than might have been expected. Apparently 
the statistical and psychological importance of style in 
the consumer shoe market are by no means consistent, 
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and iconoclasts may even question whether style vari- 
ety has ever had as much leverage as was attributed to 
it. In certain segments of the market there is no doubt 
that style has been one of the most vital elements in pro- 
ducing the ferment of demand essential to expanding 
volume. However, statistical records alone would lead 
to the opinion that the importance of these segments of 
the business in the total shoe picture may have been 
somewhat exaggerated. Style indubitably created im- 
portant potentialities, but the realization in former 
years would seem to have fallen short of expectations. 

The principal declines in wartime civilian output oc- 
curred in men’s and women’s staple types of shoes. 
Output of women’s shoes reached a low of 117,238,000 
pairs in 1944 compared with 184,915,000 pairs in 1941, 
and an average for the several years preceding the war 
of better than 160 million pairs. Output of men’s shoes 
also fell off drastically, declining by 1944 almost 35 
per cent from the prewar average. Somewhat differ- 
ent circumstances were responsible for the trends of 
production in women’s and men’s footwear. Shortage 
of material was a primary cause, but military orders 
in men’s shoe factories also limited available capacity 
for civilian footwear. Output of staple types of wo- 
men’s shoes was not only affected by supply conditions, 
but also by emergence of the non-rationed shoe. Pro- 
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duction changes in misses’, children’s and boys’ shoes 
were much less profound than in adult footwear, and 
the reasons cannot be overlooked. In the first place, 
special consideration was given by the war agencies to 
the maintenance of juvenile shoe production, and, in 
addition, higher levels of consumer income would ap- 
pear to have influenced demand for juvenile shoes par- 
ticularly. Per capita ratios in the case of the younger 
generation during the war do not reflect the drastic de- 
clines which became evident in men’s and women’s 
shoes. 

Rationing—In 1943 when rationing was initiated, a 
series of developments began which deserve to be re- 
capitulated. The basis on which shoe rationing was 
maintained established a democracy of footwear for 
all consumers. All shoes were alike in the view of 
RaO 17, and the omnipotent shoe stamp. It is an axiom 
of economics that cheap currency will drive good out 
of circulation, and so it was with precious shoe stamps 
which became the true medium of exchange for foot- 
wear in wartime America while monetary prices were 
a secondary element. Most of the direct and practical 
results of nearly three years of shoe rationing have 
been widely explored and discussed, but the psychologi- 

[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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DIVERSITY 
But Few Radical 


Above: Multicolor con- 
trast stitching is the fea- 
ture of this 8/8 heel 
stepin. Arnold Authentic. 


‘Spring Style 
» Ideas 4 


Pad - 


im 


” We r " Left: Popular sling, 


4/8 wedge, in “Honey 
4 Blonde” domoc. Il- 
ing of California. 
Right: Red calf stepin, 6/8 heel. 
Smart vamp treatment on youthful 
round last. Styl-Eez by Selby. 


Designing Offers Wider 
Range of Selection, Accentuates Continuing 
Importance of Broad Lasts; More Very Low 
Heels, Sole and Heel Interest; Naked Type, High- : 
Riding Patterns; New Trimming Treatments; Glit- 
ter in Multicolor Jewels as Well as in Nailheads. 





ANYONE looking for radical changes 
in Spring lines may be disappointed, but anyone ex- 
pecting monotony is in for a much greater surprise. 
There is a great deal of variety in 1946 first lines. In 
spite of the fact that basic silhouettes have not altered 
and the same patterns continue as style leaders—num- 
ber one, the sling pump; number two, the d’Orsay— 
so much new interest has been introduced in trimming 
treatments, variety in heel heights and color contrasts, 
to name outstanding ideas, that the shoes have a very 
fresh look, offering new merchandising possibilities. 





Of all the style trends noticed in Spring collections 
the increasing number of very low heels is, to this ob- 
server at least, the most striking. And by low heels we 
mean really low heels, down to half an inch in some 
lines. The effect of something even lower achieved in 
some ballet slippers is not a true picture because these 
shoes are usually made with a concealed wedge heel 
which lifts the foot much higher than the extremely 
low heel visible from the exterior. The interesting point, 
from the angle of style,*about these low heel shoes is 
that they are very smart, very young and will be worn 
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Above, right: High-rid- 
ing, high wedge and plat- 
form style. Customcraft 
by Schwartz & Benjamin. 


Above, left: Black patent \ 
leather high wedge “naked” \& 
shoe. Rogers of California. \GEa 


Right: Very open 
asymmetric sandal on 
22/8 heel. A Carmel- 
lete design by Carmo. 


by many women other than the very young. These 
heels are going on welt constructions, mock welts, slip- 
lasted and cemented shoes; in fact, all types and con- 
structions. To correspond with these, styles range from 
very tailored to very airy and dressy, including, natu- 
rally, many casual shoes on platforms and wedges. The 
number of ballet types made on such low heels is such Right: Gold-set stones on 
: 2 , black suede 22/8 heel 
as to warrant an entire feature article which we shall game. jeln Merino. 
have in a subsequent issue. The subject has already 
been dramatized in our October 15th issue. 
The style trend toward extremes in heel heights is 
still seen in Spring lines, especially where thick plat- Li 


Right, middle: Graceful 
d’Orsay pump with striking 
ornament. From Fox Shoe 

Manufacturing Co. 









Below: New dressmaker A 

treatment exemplified in , 

draped kidskin pump. ~ 
Rice-O’Neill. = _ 






by 
ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 
“ier Fashion Editor 




















Above: Extension sole; 
white stitching on vamp; 
12/8 heel. Youthful suit 
shoe. Tweedie Footwear. 









Right: 


heel. Cort De Luxe. 


form soles add to the effect of height without actually 
giving such a sharp pitch to the foot as an equally high 
heel without the platform would do. Platform soles 
are increasingly important and some manufacturers 
are sacrificing pairage to the demand for more shoes 
with these soles. The idea of making the platform the 
single dramatic feature on an untrimmed pump, started 
by a few advance style creators last year, has grown 
into an important trend for Spring. One fashion- 
minded merchant went so far as to say that he would 
not need any other shoes if he could have all the sling 
pumps he wanted with platform soles ornamented with 
nailheads or plain. Jewels are becoming increasingly 
popular for this use. Nailheads are being interpreted 
in many new designs. Style interest also continues to 
focus on extension soles. White stitching points up 
their swagger look and is matched, in some of the 
smartest shoes of this type, to similar stitching on 
uppers. 

The return of contrast stitching, prohibited during 
the war years, is being taken advantage of by many 
manufacturers. It is doing much to give a new look 
to carry-over patterns. In fact the use of touches of 
color contrasting with the basic three—black, brown 
and navy—is one of the most attractive treatments in 
Spring lines. Platforms, heels, bows, strippings, pip- 
ings, as well as decorative stitchings, are all being used 
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Abeve, right: Contrast stitch- 
ing; rolled edge sole: 
13%4/8 heel. Full toe last. 
B-itish Walker. J. P. Smith. 


Decorative perfora- 
tions on _high-riding shoe 
with 12/8 wedge, or straight. 








































































as areas for contrast colors. Under present quotas and 
production conditions there may not be very many 
such shoes in any retailer’s stocks, but what there are 
will add liveliness to the Spring picture. It should be 
noted that we are not discussing in this article all the 
color possibilities in casual lines, especially in fabric 
play shoes. That is reserved for another time. The 
introduction of a number of lines of shoes—most of 
them from Haiti and made of native plant fibres— 
for resort selling points the way to an extensive use 
of multicolors in informal Summer shoes. The co- 
ordination of handbags with these shoes also indicates 
a new thinking as regards accessorizing play and 
casual shoes. 
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UNEXPECTED VARIETY IN FIRST 46 STYLES 


Aside from use of contrast colors as trimming treat- 
ments, the color story for Spring is not a very lively 


- — Nidinies-Sitat estes sai one. With not enough basic colors available we cannot 






nom trasting stitching; peaked expect many promotion colors. Aside from red, now 
OS ae ‘i vamp; 18/8 built-up considered as a fourth basic, the blonde family is the 
8 yee leather heel. «Florsheim. 


only one of any importance. We have included in this 
the darker, more formal tone known as cocoa or 
balenciaga. A little of this will be sold. The blondes 
have their place in the casual group. A few outstand- 
ing manufacturers of this type have put in blonde 
leathers as promotion colors. One such house is 
launching a new promotion color idea in the casual 
field, matching a complete set of accessories to their 
blonde shoe color. In addition to this color family, 
several of these same manufacturers of casual shoes 
are showing an off-white color. It is not receiving 
the emphasis of the other more striking and wearable 
color, however. Returning, for a moment, to colors 
for more formal shoes, grey is shown in an extremely 

[TURN TO PAGE 163, PLEASE] 




















Left: Smoothness and simpli- 
city style features of this step- 
in. 1844/8 heel. Design patented. 
Hill and Dale, Dixon-Bartlett. 







Below, right: Feminine 
treatment of spectator, 21/8 
heel. Full toe last. Designed 

by Kalmon, Paramount. 









Below, left: Interesting way 
af combining white with 
color in this stepin. Stetson. 
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Architectural bow on brown calf 
sling pump, DeLiso Debs by Samuels, 
echoed in sculptured buckle of belt 
by Belt Creations. Softly gathered 
plastic leather shoulder strap bag by 
Nellie Forman. Yellow doeskin-finish 
lambskin glove 
laced with thong 
of brown by 
Kislav. Colored 
jewel belt for 
feminine con- 
trast, by Cham- 
pion Belts. 

















HARMONY is Key 


Blend Materials ... Contrast Colors ... Have Ac- 

cessory Lines That Coordinate with Varied Shoe 

Patterns . . . Softness, Sparkle, and “Feminine 
Look" Are Fashion Highlights. 





by BETH HOLLINGER 


HE increasing trend toward accessory mer- 
chandising by shoe retailers was emphasized 
in a recent nation-wide survey by Boot AND 
























Sophisticated T-strap sandal with nail- 
headed platjorm by Royal Footwear 
coordinated with softly tiered Koreto- 
lope bag by Koret, and sueded rayon 
glove with matching nailheads, by 
Mevers Make, Inc. Belt, dramatic 
handling of nailhead design on ante- 
lope, by Criterion. For evening wear, 
with shoe and bag, 16 button hand- 
painted rayon glove by Aris. 


SHoe Recorper which showed that a great 
majority have already included accessory lines 
in their stores. Most others are planning to do 
so in the near future. 

Having complete accessory ensembles from 
head to toe in one store is a shopping conve- 
nience and often assures not one, but several. 
sales to the same customer. Therefore, style 
coordination, long a fashion must, is even more 
important today, and it is necessary for the 
retailer to be up-to-date in his accessory lines as 
well as in his shoe stocks. 

Except in the casual lines, where one color 
[TURN TO PAGE 163, PLEASE] 
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Patent leather sandal by New- 
ton Elkin shown with plastic 
patent belt trimmed with tiny 
nailheads to match platform, 
and plastic pouch with brass 
rings for drawstring. Both by 
Belt. Modes. Gloves in sueded 
rayon, by Meyers Make, Inc., 
with nailheads on ruffled cuff, 
complete the smart ensemble. 



























Combining different leather grains 
illustrated by coordinating Delman 
alligator shoe with snakeskin belt of 
three contrasted coiling snakes by 
Belt Creations, and oatmeal beige pig- 
skin glove by Superb, hand-sewn 
with brown thread to match extension 
edge stitching on shoe. Other belt, 
a Belt Modes genuine alligator. Tan 
pigskin glove, a “shortie,.” buttoning 
at the wrist, by Superb. 
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TOO MANY CUSTOMERS TO'SELL AND FIT TODAY . . . THESE COLORFUL CASUALS 
HELP SOLVE ANOTHER PROBLEM WHEN THE PENDULUM SWINGS IN OTHER DIRE 


RE-REQUISITE to successful leisure shoe sell- 
is the realization that these shoes 
fall into category of “extra 
- They don’t, and should not take 
accepted dress shoes. This fact may not 
portant to the merchant today, in the li 
present consumer demand for anythi 
Seer Malik Sed jo poeta ee 
may per capita consumption 
shoes from the doldrums of one point 
build sustained consumption at the three 
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Chain stores still depend on masses of merchandise to impress 
prospective purchasers with the variety of styles they offer. A 
typical shoe window of this type used by A. S. Beck for late 
Autumn promotion. Gives customer a chance to compare styles. 


Window 
Shopping 
Returns 


Now That the Blackout Is Ended 
and New Styles Are Blossoming 
in Increasing Profusion, It Prom- 
ises to Become a Popular Pas- 
time for Eager Public in 1946, 


High fashion on Fifth Avenue. A 
recent display by Bonwit Teller 
that told an effective co-ordination 
story, showing shoes in conjune- 
tion with costume, accessories and 
even a suggestion of perfume and 
cosmetics. Current Ballet Theater 
presentation provided inspiration. 





Return of the spirit of fashion and festivity in this first postwar season 


was hailed by Delman Salon, at Bergdorf Goodman, in a series of very 
striking and effective shoe displays, two of which are illustrated here. 











Shopping 
Returns 





An effective group display by 
Weber & Heilbroner in which the 
canine photo and figures not only 
lend a masculine decorative touch 
but help put over the promotion 
theme of Setter Red by Bostonian. 


With Hanan & Son, use of the shoemaker’s bench in windows 
has been traditional practice to carry the connotation of custom 
fit and quality. Here the old shoemaker himself appears in the 
background to help make the suggestion even more convincing. 
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John Ward believes in showing shoes in pairs and in giving 
its customers, many of whom today are service men selecting 
their first civilian footwear in many moons, a wide selection 
in patterns, lasts and leathers. A characteristic Ward display. 


The popular price stores—A. S. Beck in this instance—still 
lean to the type of display illustrated herewith, which helps 
the customer make his selection before he enters the store, 
thus saving the salesman’s time. Many men buy shoes this way. 
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cal consequences upon the public mind could well be 
given far more consideration. 

Consumer surveys have uncovered, for example, an 
astonishing dispersion in the consumption of footwear 
by the 140 million buyers whose buying habits make 
the broad per capita averages. There were many sec- 
tions of the population to whom three pairs of shoes 
annually, the first tentative basis of rationing, repre- 
sented much more than their actual normal purchases. 
To such consumers the over-all ratio became a mark to 
shoot at, a criterion of an average standard of living. 
For millions of people the need of adequate footwear 
achieved relative attention, importance and status which 
it had never held before. But, the positive attribute of 
the mystical number 3 is offset in part by the limit it 
set on buying habits and patterns. In too many in- 
stances, the need for shoes will be subjected to the 
involuntary and unexpressed restraint of unconsciously 
held quotas. This observation may appear somewhat 
remote in its practical significance, but students of mass 
psychology would probably urge a coordinated means 
of substituting another mental image for the figure “3.” 


IN terms of production one of the most important 
results of rationing was the appearance and growth 
of the non-rationed shoe. By the Summer of 1945 
production of non-rationed footwear, including slip- 
pers, had attained a rate equal to 150 million pairs a 
year. At the outset the non-rationed shoe was the in- 
dustry’s response to the need for additional footwear 
by women, but stampless shoes for men and for children 
began to appear in quantity in 1945. These shoes filled 
part of the gap created by lack of standard and tradi- 
tional materials; they were wartime models, yet they 
will have longer-range consequences for this industry. 
Not only were new methods and materials applied in 
producing shoes, but merchandising received a stimulus 
which cannot be fully appraised at present. Looking 
to the future, it is a serious question whether the phe- 
nomenon of non-rationed shoes will prove to have been 
an unmixed blessing. 

Military Output—Shoe manufacturers’ contribution 
to direct military requirements is one of the unsung 
yet outstandingly efficient production efforts during the 
war. Army and Navy procurement set the sights; the 
shoe industry delivered the goods. From two million 
pairs in 1940, the industry reached a rate of better 
than 60 millions by the early Summer of 1945. Yet 
even this tremendous output does not tell the full story 
of production in specialized types, of the repeated ob- 
stacles in shortages of materials, changes in specifica- 





Future Prospects tor Shoe 
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tions, inadequate manpower. Moreover, the units pro- 
duced for the services cannot be compared with civilian 
pairage; in terms of materials required the production 
for Government account was equivalent to at least twice 
as many ordinary shoes. Finally, it may be noted that 
in addition to output of boots and shoes for the United 
States and its allies, substantial quantities of leather 
were made available on lend-lease, reducing domestic 
home-front supplies. 

Consumption—The record of consumption during 
the war years is simple, and explosive. More shoes were 
wanted than were available; consumers’ wants were 
practically insatiable. Rationing became a controlling 
factor but could not slow up entirely the tide of public 
demand. And the amazing fact remains that at no 
time did consumers fare badly. Inconvenience may 
have been encountered when size ranges were inade- 
quate, when styles could not be found, but true hard- 
ship was absent in every segment of the population. 
With the exception of men’s shoes, the consumption 
of footwear in each major class was extraordinarily 
well maintained, although it is true that a sharp increase 
in non-rationed types offset the drop in staple leather 
shoes. A decline in consumption of men’s shoes from a 
prewar level of 100 millions to less than 70 million pairs 
is obviously explicable by the number of men in the 
Armed Forces. Children did well, particularly under 
rationing, and actually increased their total consump- 
tion during the war. 

The tabular compilations of shoe production and 
consumption printed in this issue are especially im- 
portant for the picture they give of the wartime shoe 
industry. Explanation of the striking consumption 
trends does not have to be sought for, and three fac- 
tors have an outstanding significance. First, total con- 
sumption was maintained primarily by the purchase 
of non-rationed shoes with an average utility less than 
offered by the average rationed shoes. Second, inven- 
tories of staple shoes declined to the lowest basis ever 
known by the modern shoe industry. From a prewar 
level of 280 million pairs, inventories declined by the 
middle of 1945 to less than 140 million pairs. Third, 
closet inventories of consumers have shrunk and it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the bulk of non-rationed 
shoes prevented this shrinkage even in the public’s 
“working” inventories. Replacement demand cannot 
be effectively or accurately measured by aggregate con- 
sumption totals which include many shoes symbolizing 
provisional, temporary, wartime purchases. 

One other characteristic of demand during the period 
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Consumption... 


of rationing must be noted. This was the public’s effort 
to secure maximum utility and quality in shoes through 
purchase of footwear in higher price brackets. No other 
result could be anticipated under a unit system of ra- 
tioning and as long as per capita rations were less than 
consumers’ wants. The future consequences of the un- 
paralleled shift in buying habits and patterns are in- 
triguing, yet economic experience warns that far less 
permanent change is likely than might be gathered 
from immediate observation and conclusions. Con- 
sumer buying under the stress of real or fancied neces- 
sity occasioned by the war is scarcely the basis for ex- 
pecting permanent changes under more normal con- 
ditions. 

1945—Early in the year the position of the shoe in- 
dustry became even more difficult than had seemed 
possible in the preceding year. Military needs soared 
to new high levels, every variety of leather was scarce 
and manpower was in even shorter supply. After the 
military crisis in the West was surmounted, public dis- 
cussion of the scope of military procurement raised 
the possibility that more service footwear was being 
bought than might actually be needed. Cutbacks both 
before and after the Japanese surrender confirmed the 
skeptics and released huge amounts of leather as well 
as large factory capacity for civilian production. With 
the lifting of various controls the industry began its 
transition to a peacetime basis, although the problems 
developing in the aftermath of war remained formidable 
and complex. 

Reconversion for the shoe industry after V-J Day 
did not entail the same difficulties as in those industries 
where plant and equipment had been converted to direct 
military output. Nevertheless, time was required to 
expand the physical process of output, and not until 
the end of October did operations begin to reach the 
level required to meet consumer demand. Several prob- 
lems never reached the serious proportions which had 
been anticipated. For example, the production of non- 
rationed shoes began to decline in the early Summer 
and the industry seems to have avoided costly obso- 
lescence of war stock, largely by virtue of widespread 
discussion and analysis of the potential trade dangers. 
In the shift back to more staple types, manufacturers 
were aided enormously by the military release of suffi- 
cient leather to make upwards of 125 million pairs of 
civilian shoes annually. 

When shoe rationing was terminated on Oct. 28, 
a classic phenomenon was repeated, and no buying 
rush developed. However, the common-sense public 
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reaction did not obviate the real problems confronting 
manufacturers and distributors in the closing months 
of 1945. In the face of heavy underlying demand, in- 
ventories were slim, materials short, and manpower in- 
adequate. In part, these conditions reflected a transi- 
tional phase which could be expected to moderate with 
passage of each week and month. However, one aspect 
of the situation will continue to be a thorny problem 
well beyond 1946. Requirements of the liberated Euro- 
pean countries can only be filled from the world market 
sources upon which the United States draws for a pro- 
portion of its raw material supplies. Until the end of 
1945 these international requirements were reconciled 
through the agency of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board; and unless that body or an equivalent agency 
continues the task of insuring world trade cooperation 
in hides and skins, continuing supply difficulties are 
probable. 


FUTURE OUTPUT AND DEMAND 


The crux of any appraisal of future prospects for the 
shoe industry is the probable level of consumer demand. 
Production problems may be inevitable, but the output 
already attained in the final quarter of 1945 offers as- 
surance that factory potential should not be minimized 
and, subject to the difficulties faced by all industry at 
present, is capable of reaching a progressively higher 
rate of operation in 1946. Hence the question must 
be asked as to what consumer demand will be and 
whether such demand will absorb anticipated and pos- 
sible production. The outlook for demand should be 
considered from two points of view, first, more or less 
immediate prospects in 1946, and second, the longer 
range perspective upon which the shoe industry is now 
entering. 

For both the near term and beyond, three dominant 
factors tend to establish the basic level of shoe demand. 
These are first, the flow of national income and the 
degree of business or economic prosperity which it re- 
flects; second, the national population; and finally, the 
relative demand for shoes in comparison with consum- 
ers’ desire for all other types of goods. An evaluation 
of these factors for 1946 yields an optimistic conclusion 
on demand for shoes during the coming year. 

While there is still a difference of opinion among 
economic authorities as to the shape of the business 
background next year, the area of difference in the 
views of optimists and pessimists has narrowed consid- 
erably. No one seriously expects any swift retrogres- 

[TURN TO PAGE 118, PLEASE] 
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Peace-Time Glitter 
Marks Opera Premiere 
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scone wn il Lossy of the Metropolitan 
—- House shortly before curtain was 
raised opening ,ni performance of 
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First-Nighters in Gala Array of Spo 
Ermine Predominant; Skirts Full; Black Sandals, ~ 


Sumptuous Furs and Gowns, Dramatic ace 
Low Heels Popular. 


ee 


THIS DRAMATIC JEWELED SHOE, epitome of 
evening-wear elegance, symbolizes the spirit 

of fashion opulence that marked the openin 

of the opera season. A Dale-Crei if 4 
inal designed by Irving Berko £ 


(= Opera 
n brilliance that 
‘on the sidewalks 


e and jewels 


HE first post-war season mts 
opened with a spectacle\o 


dazzled crowds who were Za 
™ and inside to watch the parade of 
and white ties and tails. 

Elegance burst forth again after four war years of 
dim-out in rich and varied furs with ermine taking pop- 
ularity honors in short jackets, knee-length coats and 
voluminous capes. Chinchilla, sable, and mink were in 
evidence as well. Velvet and satin wraps ranged in length 
from shoulder capelets to floor-length robes, often 
trimmed with fur. 

Evening gowns were dramatically full-skirted in a 
wide range of materials and colors from pale pastel 


chiffons to rich blgck velvets. Taffetas, satins, laces, and 
brocades were abundant and occasionally ornamented 
with bead designs 

Black predominated in shoes, from very wide-open san- 
dals to sling pumps, ornamented with exotic jeweled bows 
or sequin-trimmed butterfly patterns. The increasing low- 
heel trend was boosted by first-nighters who showed a 
great preference for the wide-open sandal on 12/8, or 
lower, heel. Pastel-colored satins were second in popu- 
larity to black, and gold and silver slippers were more 
abundant than had been expected. A few clog-soled gold 
shoes were noticed but the majority of the evening shoes 
depended upon either dramatic silhouettes for their 
glamour or upon colorful sequin ornamentation. 
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Exterior of the Slater store as seen on Connecticut Avenue. The upper 
part of the facade is green, while the section below the show windows 
is black. The shrubbery above the entrance is most effective. 


New Slater Store 


Opens in Washington 


Right: Inside the Connecticut Avenue 

entrance is this spacious lobby hous- 

ing the antique chandelier. The stair- 

case leads to the lounge and the wait- 
ing room on the balcony. 


THE recent opening of the new J. & J. Slater Shoe Store 
in Washington, D. C., was hailed by the press of the 
Nation’s Capital as something in the nature of a major 
miracle. The miracle becomes even more wondrous 
upon examination of the accomplishments which made 
it possible. 

Interior of the John Slater, president of the firm which operates 

store. Entrance is , 

through the arch- four stores—in Washington, Palm Beach, East Orange, 

way, left. Color  N, J., and Madison Avenue, New York—has for many 

ee ae years been proud of the Washington unit. In the 18 
years since the Washington branch was established, 
residents of that city have accorded the store their 
complete confidence. For some time Mr. Slater was 
desirous of providing his Washington patrons with the 
type of salon to which he felt they were entitled because 
of their continued confidence and patronage, as well as 
the importance of the store itself by reason of its loca- 
tion in the capital city. [TURN TO PAGE 126, PLEASE] 
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Shoes that pride themselves 


on style... plus quality 


— plus fit ! A successful team of shoes that sells rapidly 


Pelliimull im tieey Ce 


Nationally advertised 


16% 4 O78 
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retail 


PHYSICAL CULTURE franchises may 


be arranged now. Write for details. 
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AND HERE IS HOW THEY MASSAGE THE FEET 


With each step the blood vessels and foot 
tissues are invigorated by this gentle mas- 
/ @ aging action. Note that when the heel 
contacts the floor or pavement (I) the sole 
is still % inch above this level. 
The sole is about to contact the pavement 
{2) the heel meanwhile comfortably carry- 
2: ing the weight of the body. A popular- 
height modish leather heel with a rubber 
lift which absorbs the impact. 
Both heel and sole have contacted the 
pavement (3). Simultaneously there is a 
gentle UPward movement of the shank 
@ which massages the arch. On every step 
this operation is repeated and is equally 
refreshing. 


L& Z Y= BUNES are designed for a purpose . . . to provide walking comfort and develop healthy, — 
normal feet. They are constructed in such a manner that with little effort, your customer's feet are exercised and kept 
healthy. What’s more, they have smart style. Stimulating to tired feet, walking becomes fun and not work. 
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Tevton te Meld Trade 


BOSTON CHRISTMAS SHOP- 
PERS NEGLECT SLIPPERS 


DESPITE the fact that Christmas 
buying has been well under way in 
Boston since the day following 
Thanksgiving, with the shopping dis- 
trict crowded, slipper sales were slow 
for at least the first two weeks with 
the exception of one or two days. De- 
spite attractive displays in every 
store and enlarged or entirely new 
departments in others, sales have been 
below the same period last year. The 
explanation advanced by most mer- 
chants is that whereas last year slip- 
pers were about the only holiday 
merchandise available early in the 
game, this year footwear of all kinds 
finds itself in competition with a wider 
variety of merchandise ‘suitable for 
gifts. When this supply runs low, as 
merchants believe it will, they expect 
the sale of slippers to pick up—prob- 
ably in the last ten days before the 
holiday. Children’s slippers are an 
exception to the rule, the most popu- 
lar for younger children being the 
fur-trimmed type in a wide variety of 
colors and the shearling slippers for 
older children. 


In high-style footwear for women, 
black suede and, in the case of some 
stores, black smooth leather, are the 
favorites. Oxfords, usually good sell- 
ers during the-early part of the Win- 
ter, have been supplanted by leather- 
soled, substantially-built casuals with 
10/8 to 14/8 heels. This is true in 
most stores, although others, catering 
to customers in need of the ortho- 
pedic types, report oxfords ahead of 
casuals. 

In Filene’s fifth floor shoe depart- 
ment, the slipper section has been con- 
siderably enlarged for the holiday 
trade. In the Thayer McNeil store, 
slippers are being promoted in a 
new department, known as “Slipper 
Haven,” on the second floor. Both 
stores are selling more black shoes in 
dressier types than brown. 

Filene’s first floor shoe department 
has been pushing platform types in 
black, brown, green and red suede 
leathers, as well as casuals with moc- 
casin foreparts, saddles and loafers. 

Blacks are to the forefront in the 
two Walk-Over stores with brown ox- 
fords and walking types, plus casuals, 
running second. The Solby-Bayes 
store on Tremont Street reports also 
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that black suede is best in dressy foot- 
wear with all casual types selling well. 
— met * 


ST. LOUIS REPORTS 
MEN'S SHOE DEMAND 


E NoucH time has elapsed since 
sales controls were lifted so that St. 
Louis shoe retailers are able to get a 
perspective of post-rationing business. 
But ironically the picture is no dif- 
ferent than before November 1. De- 
mand is on a steady but unsensa- 
tional increase, stocks are at or near 
a three-year low and manufacturers 
hold out little hope for substantial im- 
provement in quotas before May or 
June. : 

Although a buyers’ rush failed 
conspicuously to materialize, business 
has been better since rationing was 
lifted. Some manufacturers have been 
able to speed up deliveries to a month 
to six weeks—in some cases under a 
month—and a few retailers were for- 
tunate to receive good shipments of 
moderate priced footwear before ra- 
tioning ended, a circumstance which 
allowed them to fill sales gaps caused 
by shortages in higher priced lines. 


Retail sales of women’s shoes are 
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Two opened-up sandals were featured 
in this ad recently by Guild House, 
new quality store in Boston. 


around 15 per cent above last month, 
much of which represents a continua- 
tion of a volume increase which be- 
gan two or three months ago. In 
men’s shoes, however, volume is up 
nearly 50 per cent. This is attributed 
to the fact that the husband, formerly 
the supplier of coupons for the whole 
family, now can replenish his dog- 
eared shoe wardrobe. Returning ser- 
vicemen also are spurring the demand. 

Inventories generally are 20 to 25 
per cent under normal and 50 per 
cent under current demand. Mer- 
chants report virtually any shoe that 
will fit will sell. A 

Heavier demand, of course, is for 
dressy shoes with flat or three-inch 
heels. Black still moves fastest, with 
suede and calf the bellwethers. Some 
patents are coming in and are going 
well already. Major merchants are 
doing little promotion of particular 
materials or patterns because of un- 
certain deliveries. Few window dis- 
plays devoted entirely to women’s 
shoes are seen, and newspaper adver- 
tising is scanty. Display of a number 
in the department alone usually is 
suficient to move the quantity on 
hand. 

Popularity of sling pumps and ex- 
treme sandalized types continues un- 
diminished here, and spade soles are 
picking up, promising to be a much 
bigger seller this season than last. 
Demand for reptiles and platforms is 
far ahead of supply. 

Calls for evening slippers are being 
received in great numbers. Silver and 
gold slippers are practically non- 
existent. Dealers are distressed at the 
likelihood that the evening footwear 
demand will taper seriously after 
January 1 without their having been 
able to make a dent in this profitable 
line. One department store expects 
to introduce a line of white nylons 
within a few weeks to compete with 
satins. 

Despite the end of rationing and 
the present off-season, a surprising 
demand for former non-rationed types 
of shoes is reported. Indications are 
that few retailers will be “stuck” with 
the non-rationed pairage they feared 
so greatly this Fall. Utility models 
are moving briskly and dress models 
considerably slower. 

A bit of color promotion is under 
way, with red and green dress shoes 
tied in with Yuletide’s annual splash 
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of house slippers. There are no signs, 
though, that colors will rival either 
black or brown in popularity. Deal- 
ers have bought cautiously in this 
category, largely limiting orders to 
5 per cent or under. 

Wing tips continue to lead the pa- 
rade in men’s patterns, with browns 
the odds-on favorite. Black has lagged 
noticeably the last two months. 
Stroller types continue to gain. 

°°... 2 & 


SALES FIGURES MOUNT 
IN CHICAGO 
WwW ITH the holiday season not far off, 


some emphasis has naturally been 
given to indoor footwear by Chicago 





stores. But with shortages even in 
bedroom slippers, mules, etc., there is 
considerably less advertising on these 
items than in previous years. Saks* 
Fifth Avenue struck a note of humor 
in presenting theirs as “Our pet 
Lounge-Abouts,” while in featuring 
petit point embroidered mules they 
stated, “Saks says ‘Merry Muletide.’ ” 

In spite of the fact that retailers 
have endeavored to husband their re- 
sources, and have verbally (if not in 
advertising) urged their customers to 
buy only what they need, sales figures 
continue to mount. Stores and shops 
report November increases over last 
year of from 12 to 30 per cent. The 
end of rationing gave particular im- 
petus to the sale of men’s shoes, for 
seemingly Daddy (the proverbial good 
provider) also provided most of the 
members of his family with his own 
personal stamps. Thus when stamps 
were no longer required, the head of 
the house went out to get himself 
some really necessary footwear. 

O’Connor & Goldberg have recently 
featured an extensive advertising cam- 
paign on platform soles. They are 
showing them in very wide “rocker 
bottoms” studded with gilt nailheads, 
grosgrain-covered as well as in all- 
leather. All are high styled, in sling- 
back pumps and fashioned of suede, 
calf, plastic patent, reptile, a number 
with asymmetric placement of straps 
across the vamps. 

The extension sole is a novelty fea- 
ture that is just beginning to register 
with smart customers. Shown origi- 
nally in the heavier, walking type of 
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Low heels for tall girls were offered 
by J. P. Allen Company, Atlanta. 





Tall Girl's Delight, $8.75 


Allen's remembers the toll girl with 
sophicticnted shore with next te 
te accentuate the positive, Top to 
bottom: Bleck sunde or tan calf 
pomp wedge heel brome cali healer 
Dress tie in back pateet or tan calf. 

















shoes, retailers are now beginning to 
show models in dressier pumps. Some 
models shew the sole squared off in 
front, some normally rounded, the 
heavier stitching giving accent to the 
silhouette. 

Narrow, shaped wedges, of consid- 
erable height are high fashion novel- 
ties which are gaining consumer fa- 
vor. There are evening models of 
suede shown at Stevens, as well as at 
Field’s Salon and O’Connor & Gold- 
berg, which are fashioned with fabric 
straps that can be changed to suit the 
costume. Some of these priced as 
high as $28 seem to meet no customer 
resistance because of price. Another 
indication of the trend of consumer 
spending is to be noted at The Fair 
where they are showing genuine rep- 
tile shoes at $16.50 where formerly 
a $10 shoe was about the highest 
carried, and volume was in the $6.50 
bracket. 

> a 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
“TERRIFIC™ 


THE buying rush anticipated as a 
result of the end of rationing in- 
creased sales in New York shoe de- 
partments and stores to make the five 
or six following weeks the best in the 
year, according to many retailers. 
One Fifth Avenue store, with men’s 
and women’s departments, reported 
the best period in its entire history. 
Merchants catering to the customer 
with large shoe wardrobe tastes re- 
port exceptionally good business fol- 
lowing the termination of rationing. 
The rosiness of this picture is more 
than offset by the unusually low con- 
dition of inventories. While some re- 


tailers are luckier than others in this 
respect, no one begins to have the 
pairage in stock that he would like 
to have. 

In the women’s departments short- 
ages in black suede shoes, in evening 
shoes and in dressy daytime shoes are 
especially acute. One merchant re- 
ported a need of 80 per cent more 
black suede shoes. Some buyers are 
looking to South American resources 
to help fill the gaps in their dwindling 
inventories. Others are not convinced 
that these shoes are what North 
American women will want. Shoes for 
the middle-of-the-road woman are be- 
ing more seriously considered by 
some merchants than they have been 
for the past several years. Some ad- 
mit that this woman has been neg- 
lected both in respect to shoes with 
closed backs and medium heel heights, 
17/8 and thereabouts. A big demand 
for “anything suitable for cold weath- 
er—boots, lined slippers”—is reported 
by high style shoe stores. 

Chikdren’s departments. tell much 
the same story as women’s—plenty of 
business, low inventories. In the men’s 
departments, 50 per cent increases 
and more are reported since the end 
of rationing. Some stores note no 
lower inventories than last year, but 
such an increase in business that they 





feel the same pinch as those with 
smaller stocks. 

Regarding the four and a half per 
cent price rise permitted to manu- 
facturers, merchants feel, almost uni- 
versally, that they will probably have 
to absorb this increased cost and are 
not looking forward to the prospect 
with the possibility of further in- 
creases coming later. 

* * «@ 

HOLIDAY TRADE STARTS 

IN SAN FRANCISCO 


SHOE retailers in the San Francisco 
area report that sales are still run- 
ning ahead of last year, but that vol- 
ume for the past thirty days has not 
been as good as that of the previous 
month. 

Sales reports from Oakland vary 
from a five per cent increase down to 
a four per cent decrease over the 
same period for last year. This is 
about the lowest average for any dis- 
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No Mam... thats not Crosby 
thats the TRIMEOOT man / 












RECOGNIZE THE TRIMFOOT MAN 


by the dollar bill in his breast pocket. 
Write today and let him give you 
valuable information. 


APPLIANCE 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


Yes, everywhere he goes, the Trim- 
foot man gets a movie star’s wel- 
come, for it’s the Trimfoot man who 
shows you how to make more 
money in your shoe department... 
up your sales volume month after 
month ...and how to put extra 
money into shoe-fitters’ pay envel- 
opes every week. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY e TRIMFOOT TERRACE e FARMINGTON, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 
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trict in this area and can be attrib- 
uted to the closing down of some 
shipyards and the exodus of a large 
number of war workers to their for- 
mer homes in the Midwest and South. 


San Francisco and other cities 
within a fifty-mile radius all (with 
the exception of Oakland) tell of 
sales increases of from five to twenty 
per cent during the first part of the 
month, with a slight slackening off 
the latter part of the month. The 
slackening off was explained as the 
result of growing unemployment due 
to strikes in some of the major indus- 
tries and the slowing down of the 
ten-day buying rush following the 
ending of shoe rationing. 

Many merchants felt that they 
would be stuck with stocks of cloth 
shoes and non-rationed numbers when 
the rationing program ended, but so 


far there has been no appreciable 
let-up in sales of these items. One 
merchant stated that while he may 
take a little loss on his stock of un- 
rationed shoes, it will not be nearly 
as much as he first feared. His sales 
of cloth shoes are still holding up 
well and probably will continue to do 
so as long as the shortage of leather 
shoes continues. 


The Christmas trade is starting well 
with the emphasis on slippers, bags 
and accessories. Many customers are 
buying early while the selections are 
more complete. Bags of both match- 
ing and novelty types are going well. 

The White House has been adver- 
tising its slippers above the slogan, 
“For Christmas slippers galore . . . 
Slipper Bar, First Floor.” 

Sommer and Kaufmann have been 
featuring slippers at $4.25, $4.90 and 
$5.50. The Christmas slipper appeal 
of H. Liebes covered a variety of 
numbers ranging from $4.80 to $10.50. 
Roos Brothers featured glamorous 
slippers in jewel-tones of red, blue, 
pink, white and black at $4.95. 

In Oakland the Charles Kushins 
store made a bid for the out-of-town 
trade when they inserted a handy 
mail order coupon in their slipper ad- 
vertisements. Capwell, Sullivan and 
Furth used the clever headline in 
their slipper advertisement, “Purr-rr- 
fect” Gift Slippers—Makes them 


purr-r-r like a kitten—They’re soft 
’n’ warm ’n’ good looking!” 

Based on the early Christmas buy- 
ing records, practically all shoe and 
department stores feel that sales for 
this first peacetime holiday season in 
many years will set new records. 

+ * * 


SLIPPERS SELL IN 
MINNESOTA STORES 


St. Paul 


THAT slippers and shoes are excel- 
lent items for holiday gifts is evident 
from the purchasing crowds in special 
shops and shoe departments. Men’s 
shoe stores report that shoe acces- 
sories are selling well. Most of them 
are showing heavy displays with their 
shoe showings in both windows and 
in-store presentations. 

The Golden Rule has found that 
soft black calf is selling especially 
well for Winter shoes. A large selec- 
tion of styles in this leather are car- 
ried. A classic trimmed pump, open 
toe sandals with low heels sold widely. 
For dress shoes this store gave strong 
presentation to black suede which 
holds its popularity. A semi-d’Orsay 
style with open toe was made more 
feminine with a soft large decorative 
bow. Smart black suedes_ with 
crossed-strap toe and others with 
strap-heel, pump style, were bought 
freely for combination dress and 
street wear. 

The Emporium department store 
featured a bare-back, bare-toed san- 





Lizard in black in an open stepin, 
shown by Krupp & Tuffly, Houston. 


dal, made up of straps in black pat- 
ent and in brown calf. A bow pump, 
with square toe, was shown in black 
or russet calf with high heel. 

Husch Bros. found strong empha- 
sis on the moccasin type of street shoe 
with low heel. Some especially at- 
tractive ones in red or green for 
campus or for sport wear of elk were 
good sellers. Army russet calf was 
also popular in this type of shoe. 

Newman’s sold ithe young group 
many sandal styles for both dancing 
and for street. Schuneman’s featured 
shoes in.a lower price bracket than 
those it pushes customarily. Three 
styles in its downstairs store were es- 
pecially presented for their comfort 
as well as style. Field-Schlick showed 
an exclusive brand of high quality, 
made up in a sling-back pump in 
calf, with a side-swept scroll of leath- 
er, dotted with nailheads in either 
black or brown. Another shoe sold 
exclusively at this store was of lizard 
calf, presented for wear with bright 
wools or with simple dark dresses. 
Maurice L. Rothschild featured brown 
lizard sandals, shown also in black, 
but brown was the more popular 
shade. 


eS ©. @ 


Minneapolis 

D RESS shoes and gift slippers have 
been strong during the month. Among 
in-store and window displays of gift 
items, gay slippers loom large in de- 
partment stores, while shoe shops are 
showing slippers in great numbers, in 


i 


many types and in a riot of colors. 
Many of the shops and departments 
have special slipper bars or corners, 
located at the front to draw attention. 

Napier made a special feature of 
warmth in house slippers. Many styles 
were shown. One with a shaped, me- 
dium heel was in wine or light blue 
brocade, with white rabbit trim across 
the front. Another was a “scuff” type 
made up in fluffy, fleecy shearling, in 
shades of pink and in white. Others 
in this style were in lambskin in 
cream color. Red, brown or white 
kid, stitched in white, were warmly 
lined. Some of the slippers shown in 
this group were in felt in soft dull 
colors. 

Roy Bjorkman featured corduroy 

[TURN TO PAGE 149, PLEASE] 
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\ a never too young, nor too old 


to succumb to Hi-Larks charms, for Hi-Larks 
Shoes For Fun have the universal appeal, as 
well as the patterns, colors and materials to 
win the heart of every girl. Hi-Larks 
have the happy faculty of setting their own 
merchandising trends, regardless of conditions, 


and GROW season after season, year after year! 








69—Flag Red Elk With 
Red Platform 


44—Copa Brown With 
Brown Platform 
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5!1—Natural Elk With 
Rust Platform 


48—White Elk With 
Rust Platform 


ce Mexican and 


American Indian motifs; the 
Chinese and the Classic Greek, 
and Hindu Rope Tricks. They 
were all good. But, you've seen 
nothing until you see the 
new flight of Hi-Larks Shoes 


For Fun coming your way. 








THE GREATEST PLAY SHOE SEASON EVER 
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70 MAKE YOU HAPPIER THAN EVER 
THAT YOU BELONG 7O 
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EVERYTHING is in readiness for an expanded shoe 
production in the factories that sprawl over the St. 
Louis area and beyond into the fringes of other states. 
They are prepared with enlarged factories, improved 
techniques and new concepts of styling and merchan- 
dising timing. But so far it has been impossible to 
change over to normal production on new Spring styles, 
much less embark on plans geared to future seasons. 
That’s why you'll see very few new styles in the Spring 
lines, practically no radical departures from accepted 
methods of shoemaking. 

There are new patterns on smart new lasts in most of 
the lines in St. Louis. Some of the old patterns are 
shown in trials on new lasts, and they gain in style 
appearance. However, actual production of these new 
models has been delayed longer than usual; in some 
cases new pattern parts and lasts will not be delivered 
to factories until early in January. This means late 
cutting of the desirable new styles and consequent late 
deliveries. Since St. Louis has a problem common to 
the rest of the shoe industry, it is quite possible that 
shoe retailers’ stocks will be extremely low in February. 

Orderly planning and styling sequence had to be 
thrown overboard this Winter. V-J Day and the drop- 
ping of style controls brought drastic changes to pro- 
ducers of military and civilian footwear alike: Entire 
lines set up in the trial phase had to be abandoned and 
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. Louis 
Looks 
Forwar 


EQUIPPED WITH 
NEW VISION OF 
FUTURE POTENTIALS 


Just as radar proved an invaluable means of 
detecting during the war, manufacturers of 
shoes have worked out methods which 
mean less blind flying for them, and more 
sure sighting of target of customer wants. 


reorganized to incorporate the most important types 
missing for the war years. Shortages of soles and 
upper leathers which were acute in September and 
October are now augmented by a serious condition on 
linings. As sole leathers ease in supply, delays in last 
and pattern deliveries plague production men. 

In the frenzied style competition that preceded war- 
time production the average shoe line in a St. Louis 
factory was made up of a great number of untested, 
unnecessary models. Because each manufacturer wanted 
to cover the whole field he tried to do the conservative, 
the middle-of-the-road and the high-style, all in one 
operation. This meant an enormous amount of blind 
flying and much wasted effort. Models developed from 
here and there, adapted from ideas originating in New 
York, or with successful welt and young fashion makers 
and the feature shoe lines, were all incorporated in lines 
that were far too extended, far too comprehensive. 

What style controls and war shortages forced St. 
Louis houses to do is no different from what other 
manufacturers were forced into doing. But the change 
in styling practice in this territory is much more marked. 
Concentration on tested selling types, elimination .of 
untested styles, resulted in anticipated economies that 
were the only bright spot as other costs began to rise. 
Most amazing result in styles was elimination of many 

[TURN TO PAGE 130, PLEASE] 














NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
SUPPLIER OF ELASTICIZED SHOE FABRICS 


Durinc Four YEARS of wartime uncertainties 
many things have been forgotten. And dur- 
ing the present period of reconversion many 
misunderstandings of one kind or another 
are apt to arise as to who is who in the 
shoe industry. 

In order to clarify the situation, we wish 
to make it clear to all concerned that neither 
Alfred Vamos himself nor Alfred Vamos, Inc. 
has any connection with any other indi- 
vidual or organization supplying elasticized 
shoe materials to the shoe industry. All elas- 
ticized materials supplied by Alfred Vamos, 


Inc. to the shoe trade are made to his order 


ALFRED 






# UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


and specifications and are not distributed 
through any other channels. 

Alfred Vamos himself has a contract with 
the United States Rubber Company by the 
terms of which he assigns to that Company 
the famous “Vamos” patents on stretchable 
shoes. And the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in turn has selected Alfred Vamos as a 
consultant on elastic shoe fabrics to make 
available to shoe manufacturers his experi- 
ence and counsel. 

All elasticized shoe materials supplied by 
Alfred Vamos, Inc., are made with benefit of 
““Lastex”’ yarn. 


VAMOS, ING. 


SHOE FABRICS 
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and they're RIGHT 





CONRAD 


SHOE COMPANY — 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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I mpressive style reflections, measured in relation to fit 
and quality, portray the posstbilities of the « WANDA” 


STYLE STUDIOS 
Marbridge Building, New York 286 Congress Street, Boston 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


Fit-Foremost Lasts” 
140 FEDERAL STREET. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1880 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
we, 
All leather 
Other 
baa 
All 
Other 
Total 
1945* 
All leather 
Other 
Total 





154,500 
66,000 449,300 (a) 


317,100 


114,000 


69,700 431,100 (a) 
20,000 294,800 
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123 
171 
21 
21 
237 
276 
281 
308 
277 
300 
331 
327 
313 
320 
330 
342 
354 
336 
7 313 
319 
336 
357 
376 
402 
417 
405 
410 
415 
438 
465 
384 
77 
68 ,600 462 ,000 (a) 
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24,000 
45,700 
46,000 
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27 ,000 
32,000 
32,000 

000 
35,000 





Boys 
and 
ouths 
462 
047 
936 
257 
642 
066 
670 
630 
013 
762 
289 
074 
022 
646 
597 
179 
990 
273 
949 
013 
525 
339 
19,300 
19,300 
19,700 
900 
20,600 
,800 
,000 
17,800 
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of the Shoe Industry 
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and 
Idren 
053 
016 
958 
437 
7 
570 
023 
794 
961 
727 
044 
914 
346 
868 
168 
008 
232 
861 
885 
109 
566 
732 
42,200 
48,700 
,000 
,000 
54,000 


(Includes rationed and non-rationed shoes) 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 














omen’: 
pm 
090 
854 
024 
491 
166 
861 
009 
341 
500 
589 
462 
058 
746 
658 
663 
941 
885 
202 
387 
798 
500 
500 
213,000 
,000 
,000 
190,000 
,000 
,000 
211,000 
(a) Excludes shoes for military purposes. 
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ox No. 405 


interpreted by 


E. Taylor Corp., Boston, Mass. * A new tone for a range of 


lf Shoe 


men’s models from golf to 
“ gabbing”’. 
Shoe Co. Inc. Middleboro Mass. 


” C¢4QuT mann 


Gutmann & Company « Tanners « Chicago 








Boston 


MANUFACTURERS of high-grade lines, unable to par- 
ticipate in Boston’s Victory Show week because its timing 
conflicted with that of showings in New York City, dis- 
played their lines on one whole floor of the Parker House 
during the week ended November 30. Buyers, hoping to 
speed up deliveries of merchandise long over-due in their 
opinion, and attracted by the possibility that new sources 
might be arranged, found themselves on the losing side, 
as they have been for many long months. 

Conditions had not changed, they found. Manufacturers 
are still forced to adhere to the quota systems and are 
still insistent that allocations must be enforced—orders 
split up to include predetermined percentages of leather 
and fabric. 

The week following this showing found the Boston market 
almost without buyers other than those for manufacturers 
who are constantly in search of materials. Early in De- 
cember it was fabrics which were most wanted, with the 
better qualities in demand. 

The New England Shoe and Leather Association has 
protested OPA’s proposed increase of 4.5 per cent on exist- 
ing price ceilings. “It is the opinion of many New Eng- 
land manufacturers of low-priced shoes for the volume 
trade,” said Maxwell Field, executive secretary, recently, 
“that the proposed increase is wholly inadequate to com- 
pensate them for increased costs which they are facing 
from V-J Day to date, let alone substantial increases which 
have occurred since price control went in effect in 1942. 
OPA’s proposed increase compares with an ‘across the 
board’ increase of 15 per cent which our association of- 
ficially recommended. Furthermore, it is less than one- 
half of the amount established by the Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Advisory Committee as the increased cost factor 
from July 1 to date. It is self evident that inasmuch as 
the majority of New England shoe manufacturers produce 
lower-price footwear (that is, with ceiling prices at $3.00 
or less per pair) this group will secure the least amount 
of so-called price relief of any group in the country.” 

In the meantime, orders placed in the shoe and leather 
industry continue to increase in volume, according to an 
analysis made by the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts. Orders placed in that state in October were 27 
per cent higher than in September of this year, and 20 per 
cent higher than in October, 1944. 


New York 


New YORK manufacturers reacted in two ways to the 
OPA’s proposed increase of 4% per cent on price ceilings. 
One group expressed definite dissatisfaction with the 
as completely inadequate to meet the rising 

costs of labor in particular.’ One manufacturer said that 
the increase just barely covers the costs incurred during 








A RECORDER SURVEY OF CURRENT CONDITIONS IN SHOEMAKING CENTERS 


Mattapiclariing ad Markets 


the war years by paid holidays and vacations, but leaves 
uo margin to meet the demands of the union which is now 
negotiating for higher wages. 

The other group, which accepts the proposal as a 
temporary aid, holds that the increase is better than 
nothing, and though it maintains the industry's plan of 
a 9.8 per cent increase is not unreasonable, it is thankful 
for at least half of that. 

Meanwhile, material and labor shortages continue to be 
the industry’s greatest problems. Though vast programs 
of expansion are in the offing throughout the city, manu- 
facturers doubt that they can carry out these programs, 
since they see little hope for material and labor relief. 

The Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers will hold the 
second in its series of five showings for the year during 
the week of January 14. They will feature their warm 
weather shoes for March, April, and May delivery. The 
showing is part of the Guild’s merchandising plan of year- 
round selling advocated by the industry. 


St. Louis 


THE St. Louis shoe manufacturing industry by and large 
was elated at the recommended OPA price increase, al 
though many manufacturers asserted it would afford them 
no greater profit margin. Primary effect, most believe, 
will be to draw more labor into the industry and increase 
production. On this output increase they must pin their 
hopes for increased revenue. 

One explained continuation of the price squeeze by citing 
the case of a shoe with a $3.90 manufacturing cost, of 
which $1.05 goes for labor. A 5 per cent rise amounts 
to $.195. On the basis of current labor union negotiations 
and contracts already signed an overall wage increase of 
12 to 15 per cent appears likely, which will increase labor 
cost by $.1575 and leave the manufacturer a margin in- 
crease of only $.0375. This margin, however, must meet 
2 rise in the cost of leather, lasts, patterns and linings 
which is generally expected in this area. Few hold hope 
the margin will spread that far, and assert the “price 
relief” inplied in the OPA recommendation is a misnomer. 

Considerable impetus in plant expansion is foreseen in 
the order. Virtually every factory in the area has an 
expansion program in or beyond the blueprint stage. but 
some have been reluctant to go far until there was more 
assurance net profits—reported to be under 1 per cent 
in this district—were not to contract further. In all such 
plans, too, manpower shortage has been the principal! 
stumbling block, a barrier which increased wages -un be 
expected t. lower. There is little doubt here OPA has 
opened an avenue to higher wage and supplier-price de- 
mand which those affected won't fail to take advantage of. 
The labor shortage is variously estimated today at 10 to 
20 per cent. 

[TURN TO PAGE 124, PLEASE] 
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To Sell $13,000,000 Worth 
Of Surplus Shoes 


WASHINGTON—Special ten-day sale 
of $13,000,000 worth of new Army and 
Navy surplus boots and shoes will be 
held throughout the nation beginning 
Dec. 10 it was announced today by the 
Office of Surplus Property, Consumer 
Goods Division, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

A total of 2,500,000 pairs of leather 
and rubber shoes, boots and arctics in 
12 styles and a wide variety of sizes 
are included in the sale which will be 
conducted at the regional consumer 
goods offices maintained in 11 cities. 
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Included in the sale are about 40,000 
pairs of brown Army oxfords, the only 
woman’s shoe offered. 

The disposal will be conducted under 
the new fixed price policy established 
by the Office of Surplus Property with 
three price levels for the three levels of 
trade, small retail buyers, large retail 
buyers and wholesalers. 

The Army surplus includes approxi- 
mately 355,000 pairs of high top blucher 
boots; 85,238 pairs of ski mountain 
boots; 35,400 pairs of ski mountain 
boots with rubber cleated soles; 41,500 
pairs of women’s low service shoes. 

The Navy surplus includes 95,000 
pairs of storm rubber overshoes; 879,- 


000 pairs of field shoes; 220,000 pairs 
of sea arctics; 300,000 pairs of shore 
arctics; 68,106 pairs of rubber hip 
boots; 300,000 pairs of 15-inch rubber 
boots; 105,000 pairs of high black 
leather shoes and 60,000 pairs of 4- 
buckle casmerette arctics. 

The orders will be filled in the follow- 
ing preferences; Federal and state 
agencies; local governments and vet- 
erans; small retailers; large retailers; 
wholesalers; exporters. 

Representative samples, together 
with a chart showing sample size runs 
that will make up the minimum quan- 
tity of footwear that may be purchased 
will be available for inspection at the 
following 11 regional OSP offices: Re- 
gion I—600 Washington St., Boston 11, 
Mass.; Region II—6ist Floor, Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y.; Region 
IlI—Lafayette Bldg., 5th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Region IV—704 
Race St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Region V 
—209 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIL; 
Region VI—105 Pryor St., N.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga.; Region VII—Neil P. An- 
derson Bldg., Fort Worth 1, Tex.; Re- 
gion VIII—2605 Walnut St., Kansas 
City 8, Mo.; Region IX—1030 15th St., 
Denver 2, Colo.; Region X—30 Van 
Ness Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
Region XI—2005 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1, 
Wash. 


Receive Navy Certificate 


Of Achievement 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—JIn recognition 
of exceptional accomplishment in behalf 
of the United States Navy, and of 
meritorious contribution to the war ef- 
fort, officers and workers of Brooks 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, here, 
have been awarded the United States 
Navy Certificate of Achievement. 








Shoe Workers Given 


Increased Wages 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A joint an- 
nouncement has been made by the New 
Hampshire Shoe Workers’ Union and 
the J. F. McElwain Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, of Manchester and Nashua, that 
an agreement had been made on a gen- 
eral 15 per cent pay increase and a 
60-cent minimum wage for the firm’s 
3,600 production employees. The agree- 
ment was made effective as of Nov. 26. 

A voluntary wage increase of 15 per 
cent has been given to all employees of 
the Farmington Shoe Co., one of the 
oldest manufacturing concerns in 
Dover, N. H. Approximately 300 work- 
ers will be benefitted by the blanket 
increase, it was stated by the manage- 
ment. 

A company-proposed general wage in- 
crease of 12% per cent, starting Dec. 
1, has been accepted by employees of 
the International Shoe Co. factories in 
Manchester, Nashua, Newport and 
Claremont. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
increase will remain in effect for six 
months, after which the wage question 
may be reopened by the union. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR SHOE CONSUMPTION 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91] 


sion of industrial output and a plunging decline of 
the national income. More unemployment is likely but 
on net balance the total volume of newly generated pur- 
chasing power will remain extremely favorable in 1946. 
In addition, the individual savings reserves of the coun- 
try are far greater than at any other period in its his- 
tory. There may be some doubt as to whether such 
savings will be expended freely on luxury or non-essen- 
tial goods; there can be no question but that they will 
be employed in the purchase of staple necessities. While 
estimates of the national income for next year show 
variations running into many billions of dollars, there 
is at least a consensus on the minimum in the neigh- 
borhood of 130 billions. At that level all the data for 
prior years would indicate that consumer demand for 
shoes will not only be maintained, but actually flourish. 

Population, a factor referred to at the outset of this 
analysis, cannot be overlooked in charting even the 
short-term prospects for the shoe industry. In 1946 the 
total population of the United States will exceed 140 
million, reflecting a greater increase since 1940 than the 
most optimistic statisticians had forecast. In the last 
census year, 1940, the total population was determined 
as 132 million so that an increase of more than 8 mil- 
lion has occurred,in the past five years. Assuming no 
change whatsoever in per capita ratios of consumption, 
the increased number of people in the United States rep- 
resents an equivalent demand for approximately 15 mil- 
lion more pairs of shoes. All other factors being equal, 
therefore, it may be expected that the demand for shoes 
next year will be fundamentally 15 million pairs greater 
than in 1940. A further implication of population 
growth is given by the substantial increase in the num- 
ber of children under 14 years of age and the com- 
mensurate increase in the demand for juvenile foot- 
wear. Greater demand for children’s shoes already be- 
came evident during recent years when prophets of race 
suicide were confounded by a rising and unpredicted 
birthrate. 


U. S. Population (millions) 


% Below 

Total Male Female 14 Years 
1910 92.4 47.6 44.8 30.4 
1920 106.5 54.2 52.3 30.4 
1930 123.1 62.2- 60.9 27.6 
1940 132.0 66.2 65.8 23.4 
1950 146.0 73.3 72.7 25.8 


Equally important with the foregoing general factors 
is the high relative demand accorded to shoes in the 
consumer scale of value, a demand which is likely to 
persist through 1946. More is involved in this latter 
consideration than the vague surmise that shoes were 
brought into the public consciousness during the war 
years. It is a fact that closet inventories for millions 
of consumers have been depleted, with a commensurate 


need arising for replacement. Demobilization lends 
additional weight to this factor, inasmuch as many of 
the returning servicemen, and women, will require new 
shoe outfits. In many respects, therefore, the consump- 
tion position for the shoe industry is analogous to heavy 
goods industries, where a backlog of demand has clearly 
accumulated. A partial gauge of this backlog in the 
case of the shoe industry may be gathered from an ex- 
amination of per capita consumption in staple types of 
shoes rather than the totals for all types. It can be 
seen that in women’s shoes the average consumption of 
those classes of footwear which offer a proper basis 
of comparison with prior years fell off to 2.4 pairs in 
1945. That ratio was practically a full pair lower than 
prewar and the total deficit for 1944 and 1945 amounts 
to roughly 2 pairs per capita. Some part of this deficit 
was unquestionably filled by the consumption of non- 
rationed shoes, although it is logical to assume that 
the bulk of the gap remained unfilled. Further weight 
is given to cumulative demand by tke limitations pre- 
vailing during the war which have created a ponderable 
amount of fashion obsolescence and restricted the range 
of consumer purchases with respect to style. A simi- 
lar deficit is obvious in the data for men’s shoes, and 
since non-rationed types were not important for the 
men’s market, the backlog of per capita demand is 
even greater. 

Treating all of the foregoing factors as conservatively 
as possible, the potential demand for shoes in 1946 can 
hardly be estimated as less than 465 million pairs. 
However, that estimate represents a minimum which is 
likely to be exceeded if the national economy attains 
any considerable degree of the stability and prosperity 
now anticipated. 

Looking further ahead than 1946 involves consid- 
eration of the paramount question instanced at the be- 
ginning of this analysis. Population growth alone spells 
an expanding shoe market, although not in proportion 
to the growth of the entire economy and the national 
income. In 1950 the United States will be inhabited by 
sonfe 145 million people; a per capita consumption of 
slightly more than 3 pairs annually would approxi- 
mate a total demand of 500 million pairs. Yet that 
level cannot be construed as an optimum for it is far 
from being near any conceivable saturation point in 
the potential demand for footwear. Great segments of 
the shoe market have been and are inert and unrespon- 
sive to those forces which should stimulate greater 
variety in purchase and use. Consumption of shoes by 
the masculine half of the population is notorious for 
lack of change during the same period when consump- 
tion of women’s shoes was increasing. Unless the shoe 

[TURN TO PAGE 135, PLEASE] 
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Shoe uppers of 


high-gloss Vinylite plastics 


There's a rare sparkle, a distinguished opu- 
lence about these glossy black uppers that 
marks them unmistakably as those gems 
among shoe materials . .. VINYLITE Plastics. 

No other shoe upper can lay claim to their 
combination of exceptional qualities. Such 
as long-lived luxury of appearance . . . An 
astonishing aptitude for wear . . . Relentless 
pliancy . . . Light-as-air comfort . . . A high 
resistance to weathering, scuffing, crazing 
and moisture. 

Scientific formulation . . . a meticulous 
tailoring of these materials to the demands 


You know it’s right 


of specific products has brought these valu- 
able properties into being. And they have 
been proved time after time . . . in the labo- 
ratory, in actual wear tests, in severest war- 
time usage. 

In the very near future, these jet black 
beauties will be more plentiful. Plan now to 
brighten your profit picture with the flash- 
ing sales appeal of VINYLITE Plastics! 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation({Tq@ 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


if it’s 
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plastics 

















GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. 

















“YES, GRO-CORD 
IS ADVERTISED IN 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE” 


The seal of Commendation is clearly 
shown on this display. 

Sales are easier when your customers 
recognize GRO-CORD soles on the shoes 
you are fitting. 

The non-slip, long wearing qualities are 
recognized by many of your customers 
who have worn these comfortable soles 
many years and want them for their 
children, too. 


Make the next sale even easier. 
Start it with this display, on 
counter or in window. Attractive, 
colorful. We've had thousands 
of requests. Just mail a card; 
it'll be sent free. 


LIMA, OHIO 








Progress to Date, and Outlook 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69] 


Production restrictions and price” controls imposed 
during the war have been lifted in the relatively brief 
period since V-J Day, and that also provides good 
ground for gratification. The shoe industry is highly 
conscious of the progress that has been made in this 
regard and the results that have been possible because 
of it. Nevertheless there are restrictions affecting this 
industry that still remain and that are causing an 
amount of friction, delay and embarrassment seemingly 
out of all proportion to any possible good they can 
accomplish. 

Some of the most troublesome problems at the mo- 
ment are those which have arisen in connection with 
the pricing regulations. Here the relief that is being 
accorded the manufacturers is generally viewed as being 
inadequate, while the new problems it raises for retailers 
are yet to be adjusted. 

Another source of annoyance, for which even less 
excuse exists, is found in the production quotas which 
form the remaining relic of the wartime footwear con- 
servation order M-217. Practical shoe men are at a 
loss to understand by what process of reasoning these 
outworn and bothersome wartime restrictions are still 
being continued four months after the end of the war. 
They should be revoked at once, and such action at’ this 
time would give manufacturers, whose operations are 
now hampered and circumscribed, new courage and 
a new incentive to face the New Year. It might also give 
some retailers more shoes, and shoes to fill empty car- 
tons on the shelves of retail stores constitute the greatest 
need of merchants as they plan ahead for 1946. 





Manufacturing and Markets 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112] 


When the order becomes effective a noticeable improve- 
ment in production is predicted. Several plants already 
have concluded wage contracts and, with this uncertain 
clement out of the way, some probably will be willing’ now 
to release rainy-day backlogs of raw materials to the manu- 
facturing rooms. 

Some would not be averse to a hike in the price of 
leather, believing, with or without foundation, it would 
quickly produce an abundance of material held back by 
tanners from the same motive. 

Retailers meanwhile are reported not too unhappy over 
the likelihood that they must absorb the rise. Many will 
be in position, under OPA regulations, to use a 50-cent 
cost increase, for example, to lever a particular shoe into 
a dollar higher retail bracket. There is general sentiment 
among manufacturers that retailers have been in exception- 
ally good profits position throughout the control period, 
enjoying good markups, smaller sales expense and fewer 
markdowns. 

[TURN TO PAGE 157, PLEASE] 
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Continuing customer satisfaction is the key to 
successful brand promotion in any field. In 


the shoe trade, however, customer satisfaction 


depends on one major factor which the manu- 


facturer finds difficult to control . . . the finest 
shoe ever made cannot produce return sales 
unless it is expertly and conscientiously fitted 
at the point of sale. 

Recognizing this fact, today’s alert shoe 
manufacturer is especially careful to hand-pick 
his dealers . . 
most careful attention to the proper fitting 


. to make sure they will give the 


and far-sighted promotion of his line. 
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and-Picked Dealers 
Shoe Brand Promotion 








a‘must in 





Most readers of Boot and Shoe Recorder are 
such dealers. 
picked . . . for they would never subscribe tc 
the National Voice of the Trade unless they 


In a sense they are already hand- 


were eager to forge ahead and to keep up to 
date on the most modern, scientific methods of 
fitting, customer service and promotion. 
Advertising in the business paper they read 
regularly will help you build and maintain the 
kind of “hand-picked” dealer organization that 
will produce volume, that will maintain your 
brand prestige and that will insure consistent 


consumer satisfaction. 
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THE VULCAN CORPORATION 
General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Johnson City, New 
York; St. Lovis, Missouri; and Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Johnson City, New 
York; Tevtopolis, Illinois; and Roch- 
ester, New York. 








New Slater Store 


Opens in Washington 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94] 


When, not long ago, the company 
was unable to renew its lease on the 
existing location and an immediate 
move was necessitated, Lawrence J. 
Horan, executive vice-president and 
treasurer of the firm, went to work 
with a will. In the short space of eight 
days he found a new location, at 1511 
Connecticut Avenue, bought out the 
leases of two stores there, completely 
1emodeled the interior and transferred 
the stock and sales staff to the new 
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store so smoothly that regular hours 
were observed and no customers were 
inconvenienced. 

The new store has “the Slater atmos- 
phere,” Mr. Horan will tell you proudly 
—an atmosphere befitting a store which 
has served every presidential family 
since 1870, as well as the Congressional 
and diplomatic trade. The new lova- 
tion, in Washington’s most exclusive 
and fastest growing shopping center, 
near Massachusetts Avenue (commonly 
called “Embassy Row’) should enable 
the company to serve this trade even 
more efficiently. And sales have in- 
creased substantially since the move, 
although the new store is only a few 


short blocks from the former location. 

The new store has a back entrance 
and show window on 19th Street, with 
parking facilities nearby. Outdoor trim, 
front and back, is of antique bronze. 
The lower part of the front window is 
black, while the upper part is green 
with the Slater lettering in gold. One 
large show window and two smaller 
ones flank the entrance. Overhanging 
greens add to the general atmosphere 
of the store. 


Lawrence J. Horan, left, and John Slater, 
photographed at the opening of the 
Washington store. 


Inside the entrance is a spacious 
lobby where are tq be found handbags, 
hosiery and accessories. A staircase at 
the right leads to a balcony where are 
located a lounge and waiting room and 
the office of the manager of the store, 
Carl W. Callenberger. An outstanding 
feature of the lobby is an antique 
chandelier which lends both beauty and 
dignity to the store atmosphere. 

From the lobby an archway leads 
into the main fitting room of the store. 
Here the paint is dusty rose, and the 
new carpet is heather. Plenty of mir- 
rors and chairs, love seats and a large 
sofa newly upholstered add to the 
luxury of the salon. A large stockroom 
adjoins the selling space, and two re- 
serve stockrooms are located in the two 
full basements. 

Publicity attending the formal opening 
consisted of direct mail to old custom- 
ers, newspaper advertising and radio 
announcements on the Slater 15-minute 
news program over WTOP, a local sta- 
tion. John Slater and Mr. Horan were 
present for the opening, and Mr. Horan 
tells with a twinkle in his eye that Mr. 
Slater was a great attraction for many 
Washingtonians; when they heard over 
the radio that he was to attend, many 
Washington women flocked to the store! 
The Mystic Shrine, Washington Coun- 
cil, held a luncheon attended by over 
250 members at which Mr. Slater was 
the guest of honor. 

Mr. Callenberger has been associated 
with the Slater Washington store for 
the past year and one-half. Previously 
he was connected with William Hahn & 
Company in Washington for 17 years. 
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Pro tek-tiv offers no problem 


NOT CORRECTIV 


fitting from Misses size 3 to size 3% 


From size to size, from run to run, Pro-tek-tiv is a child’s shoe, adapted for the chiid’s grow- 
ing foot. In Pro-tek-tiv you move right on to the next half size when you fit from a 
Misses Size 3 to Size 3%. Gradations of arch and heel height, and height of 

quarters are gradual, and they are made on the Pro-tek-tiv last adapted 

for the foot which is still developing. 


There is no “‘lost’’ child's age group with Pro-tek-tiv. The child 
who wears i size 3% and larger, is taken care of in 
% Pro-tek-tiv with a child's shoe carefully graded 


for these larger sizes. - 


a Every Pro-tek-tiv size range has its own 
Ge | graded heel heights, arch heights and 
‘ tof quarters which change twice 

mon in other children’s size runs, 

of a correctly fitted 

shoe at every age. 


sp 


EADING, PA. 








Now that aluminum is again 





available, there are many sound 






reasons back of the outstanding 






preference of shoe manufacturers 






for aluminum eyelets. 






Our aluminum eyelets are made 






for both roll setting and scored 






setting. There is an aluminum 






eyelet for every grade of shoe 






and deliveries are prompt on all 






standard sizes and colors. 








The shoes illustrated are all Fall 
1945 models and are fitted with 
our surface type ENAMEL 
FINISH INVINCIBLE ROLL 
SETTING EYELETS. 









STANDARD COLORS and Our Numbers 


Frappe Cocoa 302 Admiral Blue 700A 
Town Brown 1100 Brave Red 600A 
Cinnamon Tan 300 Cherry Red 600 
Rancho Tan 1300 Magnetic Green 2500 
Cream Blonde 1400 Colony Green 2500A 
Victorious Blue 700 Plain Aluminum 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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but they do blame the shoe, and it could be bearing your 


brand name. 


So what's the use of fooling around with second-best mate- 
rials when experts* agree and all wear-tests prove that 
Grain Leather Box Toes hold the toe shape best. 


ne Opi hee C 


keep your customer's foot-happy, too, because they don't seal up 
the most confined and least ventilated part of the shoe. 


Sead 0% FREE BOOKLET: 


“The INSIDE 
yg 


Genuine 


Ge 





Advertising Agency Adds 
To Staff 


Boston, Mass.—The R. D. Northrop 
Company announces the addition to its 
staff of Lawrence M. O’Connell, recent- 
ly discharged from the United States 
Navy. He will work principally on 
radio accounts, as he has had extensive 
experience in the creative phases of 
radio production. Before the war Mr. 
O’Connell operated his own advertising 
agency in Springfield, Mass. 
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vital importance to you in considering 
your post-war plans. 


C. S$. PIERCE COMPANY 
Brockton 62. Wassachusetts 





STORY of 2 Pairs of 
. an actual case-history of 


St. Louis Looks Forward 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105] 


old patterns and the substitution of 
newer tested styles that could do the 
same fitting and wardrobe job. Out- 
standing example of this is the decline 
of gypsies in this area, and the growth 
of soft boneless oxfords without tongues 
and high-riding gored stepins on broad 
lasts. (Success types under rationing, 
remember. ) 

In spite of the difficulties of war- 
time production of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes in this production area 











there emerged a new appreciation cf 
the varied shoe needs of America’s cus- 
tomers, and correct timing of specific 
types of shoes, in production for stores 
East, West, North and South making 
up their national field of distribution, 
Because of the concentration of styles 
it was possible to study the sales possi- 
bilities of these individual models, and 
to evaluate the lines as a whole under 
improved methods of economical pro- 
duction. What they have learned from 


» this means less blind flying, more care- 


ful setting of their sights in the target 
area of customer wants, increased 
caution in extending style lines to un- 
charted dimensions. 

When the iron grip of M-217 was 
somewhat relaxed last year and early 


in 1945, many style men in St. Louis 


factories hastened to add models of 
real fashion authority to their lines 
from copies of outstanding successes. 
Styling methods had become demoral- 
ized during the war; even the old prac- 
tice of buying numbers of pullovers 
from model makers had almost dis- 


| appeared because only a handful of 


leaders in the design field were left. 
From where they sat it looked far 
easier to look elsewhere fer inspira- 
tions. After all, these were success 
fashions, and their makers had learned 
the virtues of style testing during the 
difficult war years. 

That’s why a few designers became 
the fountainhead of all styling in fac- 
tories in St. Louis and elsewhere last 
year. That’s why almost identical pat- 
terns are in every other line you look 
at now. 

It couldn’t be helped during the war 
when everyone remarked that: all the 


| lines looked alike. And it’s easy to ex- 


plain why you see so many duplicates 
of good success fashions now. It will 
be hard to understand lack of style 
originality in the future in St. Louis 
or elsewhere, when normal production is 
once more possible. After all these 
types represent fashions that have 
clicked—fashions derived from style 
trends crystallized long before M-217. 

There’s a feeling now that good 
American design can be found in all 
the places where fashion merchandise 
is made. Fashion authority is not a 
matter of geography. And authentic 
fashions can be made in St. Louis as 
well as elsewhere by these new stand- 
ards. That’s why it is heartening to 
see that there are real style originals 
in St. Louis shoe factories. And there 
are signs of a lusty style development 
in these factories along the great river 
that may set a pattern for the future. 





Katz Back with P. H. Volk 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Gilbert Katz, after 
serving in the armed forces for nearly 
three years, has resumed his connection 
with P. H. Volk Co., here. He has been a 
representative of the company close to 
17 years, covering Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Maryland, Pennsylvania and por- 
tions of Virginia. 
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Favors Restraint 
In High Style Designs 


New York—Stanley J. Philipson, 
who has joined his father, Samuel J. 
Philipson, at Van Arden Shoe Co., has 
the important advantage of an unusual 
and very thorough working background 
in the shoe industry. 

Although he devoted his creative abil- 
ities during the war to war production 
in the capacity of an industrial engi- 
neer, Mr. Philipson has nine previous 
years of experience to his credit in fac- 
tory supervision, production manage- 
ment and retail merchandising. He 
gratefully acknowledges that he owes 


STANLEY J. PHILIPSON 


most of his shoe knowledge to his 
father, in whose old firm, Philipson 
Lockwood, liquidated in 1932, he “grew 
up.” He represents the third genera- 
tion of shoe manufacturers in his fam- 
ily. Before the war he was with I. 
Miller & Sons, Carlisle Shoe Co., An- 
drew Geller and Frank Brothers. 

At present Mr. Philipson is devoting 
his efforts to making Van Arden, which 
is completely devoted to hand-sewn 
shoes, a high style leader. His father, 
who started Van Arden several years 
ago with his off-the-scene guidance, has 
devoted production mainly to more con- 
servative patterns in the highest price 
brackets. The younger Mr. Philipson 
is now introducing into the line what 
he terms “glamour in restraint”—a 
high style look without excessive orna- 
mentation. He has accomplished his 
idea by several new adaptations of cut- 
out vamp designs and large ornaments 
decorated with costume jewel designs 
and gold appliques, all high-styled in 
appearance but nevertheless restrained 
in effect. 


Leisure! New Source 
For Volume 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83] 


They may be bought to sell from $3.50 
to $10 or $12. In the lower price 
Tanges, and made from fabrics, they 
have already produced considerable vol- 
ume for retailers as extra pair sales 
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It’s something new 
in young-time shoes. Yes, 
in children’s shoes it's 
new, yet it’s the most tried 
and true selling force in 
the world today—Fashion. 
Add it to fine, soft mate- 
rials, to top-notch crafts- 
manship, and you've 
got the rising star of the: ” 
children’s shoe market... 
you've got 
Playfuls come in Sizes 8'/2 
ss 3 and retail from $4 to 


WEBER SHOE COMPANY 


during rationing, probably because of 
the fact that they did not call for a ra- 
tion stamp. In leathers, as illustrated 
on these pages, they sell upwards of 
$6.00 and are remarkable examples of 
good styling and fine shoemaking. 

The manufacture of most of these 
shoes is a much more involved and com- 
plicated process than that usually asso- 
ciated with slip-lasted shoes. Unlike 
women’s shoes, they have closed backs 
and toes and consequently require care- 
ful handling and pre-working of up- 
pers, so that the toe and heel areas 
remain clean and true to the accepted 
shape and contour of men’s lasts. Made 
of calfskin, side leathers, or reversed 
splits, new techniques and improve- 


SAINT LOUIS 


ments in lasting were necessary to ac- 
complish these desired effects. In plat- 
form and wedge affixing, additional 
operations were necessary and the in- 
genuity shown in adapting operations, 
usually associated with welt shoes, to 
their construction would make a chap- 
ter in shoemaking history of itself. 
However, outsoles still are affixed by 
the cement process. These facts are 
mentioned so that retailers may realize 
that these leisure shoes are in reality 
new and different shoes. Sound, well- 
made, well-styled shoes, they will give 
long and satisfactory wear and if kept 
where they belong they will constitute 
an instrument for unprecedented vol- 
ume, 
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tow Kalioning Created, 
"New Salu “Pbus- 


Rationing led American customers into better shoe buying habits . . 







y 4 . . . . . 
\ because it proved the extra value that’s inherent in their better leather soles. Naturally, 


4 






the dest leather soles are match-mated, assuring the evenest possible wear and 
flexibility .. . FIBRE-SORTING, the England-Walton way, gets shoes to 
customers with pre-tested, superior matched soles. The trained “insight’’ of 


A 






England-Walton sorters detects minute variations in the inner fibre construction of sole 





leather , . . meaning dealer and customer repeat orders for those manufacturers 
who specify FIBRE-SORTED soles. 








FIBRE-SORTING 


England-Walton Fibre-Sorting proved the extra plus in sole 
leathers with rationing. With growing market competition, it 
offers a vital sales feature. 












-ENGLAND-WALTON 






Fibre-Sorted soles. Cut soles 
and sole leather. Pure oak bark tanned 
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Ashland, Ky. Newport, Tenn. Hazelwood, N.C. 
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RECORDER REVIEW OF CURRENT HAPPENINGS IN THE SHOE TRADE 





NSRA Plans Merchandising Council 





New Feature, to Be Part of First Post-War Style Conference, March 
18-20, Will Be Demonstration of How to Coordinate 
Shoes and Accessories 


New York—lIn conjunction with the 
first post-war Shoe Style Conference 
and Leather Show, under the joint aus- 
pices of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and Tanners’ Council of 
America, respectively, which is to be 
held March 18-20 at the Commodore 
Hotel, the NSRA will introduce a spe- 
cial feature in the form of a Shoe Mer- 
chandising Council. The purpose of this 
council is to demonstrate the merchan- 
dising and coordination of shoe and all 
accessory lines. 

Recognized authorities in the fields of 
shoes, handbags, gloves, hosiery, cos- 
tume jewelry and women’s apparel will 
participate in the council demonstra- 
tion, according to Lee Langston, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the NSRA. 

In that connection, Mr. Langston 
stated that it was “both significant and 
gratifying that the Guild of Better 
Shoe Manufacturers, which has actively 
promoted the coordination of footwear 
and related accessories, has ont only en- 
dorsed the idea of this presentation, but 
also has offered its wholehearted co- 
operation in the development of the 
plan which should benefit the shoe in- 
dustry as a whole.” 

The Textile Color Card Association 
will also participate in the proceedings, 
as in previous Style Conferences. 

The Shoe Merchandising Council will 
consist of a visual demonstration with 
models, and will show how the various 
accessory lines should be coordinated 
with shoes in order to increase the sales 
volume and improve the merchandising 
of both shoes and accessories. 

In addition to this demonstration, a 
complete synopsis of the highlights of 
the entire presentation will be dis- 
tributed to those in attendance for fu- 
ture reference, further study and fol- 
low-through. It is believed that this 
procedure will bring about the best pos- 
sible benefits to those who will attend 
this merchandising council. Another ad- 
vantage is that it will enable store 
executives to review the synopsis of 
the council with other executives and 
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their department heads who, for one 
reason or another, may not be able to 
be present. 

Discussing this new feature for the 
Style Conference, Mr. Langston stated, 
“The plan to conduct this Shoe Mer- 
chandising Council has been discussed 
with leading retailers and manufac- 
turers and has met with widespread ap- 
proval. 

“We are of the opinion,” he said, 
“that this is the psychological time to 
emphasize the importance of the proper 
coordination of shoe and accessory 
lines. For it seems obvious that the 
shoe store of this postwar era, to be 
successful, must sell and have a thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding of 
the relationship of bags, gloves, hos- 
iery and other accessory lines to shoes.” 


Guild Warm Weather 
Openings in January 


New Yorx.—The warm weather shoe 
openings of The Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers are set for the week of 
January 14 in accordance with the five 
style showings yearly plan recently in- 
stituted by the Guild. This date was set 
at a special meeting of the Board-of- 
Directors held recently. 

The footwear to be shown during this 
January period will be warm weather 
styles for March and April delivery 
dates, according to the merchandising 
calendar recently brought out by the 
Guild. Some of these warm weather 
shoes will be timed for May delivery, 
it is believed. 

The Guild calendar records the fol- 
lowing as the shoe buys for the Jan- 
uary period: first warm weather styles 
in whites, darks and colors; last-minute 
shoe styles influenced by the new trends 
in apparel for Summer wear; stock 
size-ups of leading Spring styles pur- 
chased during the November opening 
period which was the opening gong of 
this Guild year-round styling, produc- 
ing and delivery program. 


September Shoe 
Production Off 


WASHINGTON.—Production of boots, 
shoes and slippers, other than rubber, 
amounted to 37,149,500 pairs in Sep- 
tember, according to a monthly release 
by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. This represents 
a drop from the August figure of 41,- 
632,776 pairs, and a slight drop from 
that for September, 1944, of 38,514,213 
pairs. Production for the first nine 
months of 1945 was 366,917,809 pairs, 
a gain of 5.5 per cent over that for the 
same months the year before. 





PRODUCTION OF BOOTS. SHOES. AND 
SUPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 


























Output of shoes for the government, 
including those for military and non- 
military uses, both men’s, women’s, 
athletic and other types, totaled 1,609,- 
386 pairs, a decided decline from that 
for August, 1945, and from September, 
1944. Total for January through Sep- 
tember this year, however, was 40,- 
013,955 pairs, an increase of 22.1 per 
cent over that for the same period of 
1944, 

Men’s shoe production in September 
reached 5,902,216 pairs, an increase 
over both the August, 1945, and Sep- 
tember, 1944, figures. This includes 
both dress and work types. Production 
for the nine-month period came to 465,- 
902,820 pairs, a drop of 14.0 per cent 
over the same period the previous year. 

Output of youths’ and boys’ shoes to- 
taled 1,356,683 pairs in September, 
a gain over August production, but a 
slight decline from that for September 
of last year. Output for the January 
through September period was 11,318,- 
298 pairs, a decline of 15.2 per cent 
from that for the same months in 1944. 

Women’s shoe production amounted 
to 15,509,659 pairs in September, a loss 
from the August figure, but a slight 
gain over the September, 1944, figure. 
Total for the nine months to date was 
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Style No. 1728 
Men’s & Boys’ 
Full Sizes 5-12 


Slipon-Casuals=021 casmus cr 


© Finely Woven Khaki Duck Uppers 
® Drill Lined Throughout 

© Oak Leather Soles 

© Rubber Heels 

© Simulated Leather Trim & Binding 
© Extra Flexible Prewelt Construction 


Suitable for INDOOR and OUTDOOR 


wear. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., JO] DUANE ST., N.Y. C. 











Sheppard Heads Mi stastiatian? Association 





W. W. Stephenson Re-elected Executive Vice-President at Directors’ 
Meeting in New York—Guy Manley, Retiring President, 
Heads Shoe Fair Delegation 





W. W. STEPHENSON 


New YorkK.—Directors of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association at a 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, here, 
December 4, unanimously elected Law- 
rence B. Sheppard, president of the 
Hanover Shoe Company, Hanover, Pa., 
as president for the coming year. W. 
W. Stephenson was named executive 
vice-president. Other officers elected at 
the meeting were: 

Leo Goodkind, Lucille Footwear Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.; Stanley Heald, 
Stetson Shoe Co., South Weymouth, 
Mass.; H. N. Lape, The Julian & 
Kokenge Co., Columbus, 0.; James E. 
Wall, Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North 
Adams, Mass.; Frank L. Weyenberg, 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., vice-presidents. 

E. §S. Gerberich, Gerberich-Payne 
Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., treasurer; 
Harold R. Quimby, secretary. The fol- 
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LAWRENCE B. SHEPPARD 


lowing past presidents and past chair- 
men of the board were elected honorary 
vice-presidents: John S. Kent, M. A. 
Packard Co., Brockton, Mass.; J. 
Franklin McElwain, J. F. McElwain 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Henry W. 
Cook, A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Harold C. Keith, Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Brockton, Mass.; Roger A. 
Selby, The Selby Shoe Company, Ports 
mouth, O.; Frederick A. Miller, H. C. 
Godman Co., Columbus, 0.; L. V. Her- 
shey, The Hagerstown Shoe & Legging 
Co., Hagerstown, Md.; Guy E. Manley, 
E. P. Reed & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

W. W. Moulton of Moulton-Bartley, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., replaces Mr. Shep- 
pard on the board of directors, and 
Melville Kaufmann, Casuals, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., fills a two-year vacancy 
on the board. 

Directors elected for a three-year 


term were: C. C. Andreasen, Holland- 
Racine Shoes, Inc., Holland, Mich.; J. 
Edson Andrews, Gale Shoe Mfg. Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; Charles G. Crad- 
dock, Craddock-Terry Shoe Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg, Va.; Sidney J. Eis- 
man, The Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; John B. Goldenberg, 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Henry W. Lambrecht, 
Dixon-Bartlett Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
George Miller, I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Millard §S. 
Peabody, E. E. Taylor Corporation, 
Augusta, Me.; Frank M. Simpson, 
Little Falls Felt Shoe Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y.; Weir Stewart, Marshall Meadows 
& Stewart, Inc., Auburn, N. Y.; Glenn 
Wharton, Kirdendall Boot Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Chairmen of the standing committees 
are as follows: Joseph S. Stern, The 
United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, 
O., style; Weir Stewart, Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc., Auburn, 
N. Y., trade relations; James E. Wall, 
Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North Adams, 
Mass., membership; Irving Florsheim, 
Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, III1., legis- 
lation; Roger A. Selby, The Selby Shoe 
Cc., Portsmouth O., resolutions. 

Mr. Sheppard brings to the office of 
president of this association a back- 
ground of long and rich experience 
both in government and industry. In 
the Spring of 1942 he became consultant 
of the Leather and Shoe Section of the 
War Production Board at the request 
of Major General Joseph W. Byron, 
then Chief of the Section. In December 
of the same year he became Deputy 
Chief of the Leather and Shoe Branch 
of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division and later was appointed 
Deputy Director of the Leather and 
Shoe Division, WPB. Before leaving 
Washington late this year, he served 
as Assistant Director of the Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Bureau, WPB. 
One of his outstanding services during 
the wartime period Was his activity 
with the War Department in carrying 
out a special shoe mission to the 
European theatre of operation where 
he spent some time near the front, 
visiting Army divisions in action. Dur- 

[TURN TO PAGE 155, PLEASE] 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
October, 1945 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Statistical Service 


——————_Dollar Sales 
Number Per Cent Change 
of —_—— 
Firms Oct., "45 Oct., "45 
Report- vs. vs. October, 
States by Regions ing® Oct., °44 Sept., "45 1945 
TOTAL .. +21 + °$5,441,382 
New England +20 + 2 377,074 
Maine . + 4 
New Hampshire be 
Vermont - 
Massachusetts ..... +25 
Rhode Island ‘ ites 
Connecticut ... : +15 
Middle Atlantic : 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania ..... 
East North Central.. 
Ohio - 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin : 
West North Central... 
Minnesota ......... «=. apt ‘ 
Iowa bee 2% g 156,180 
Missouri sitest! © q 4 112,393 
North Dakota : set bben 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Seuth Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia noe 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida . ‘ baa eek 
East South Central.. } 163,098 
Kentucky bed . ' ona rdee 
Tennessee .. ua te ‘ ‘ 
Alabama... + ; 163,098 
West South Central... * 280,677 
Arkansas ... 45,092 
Louisiana .. ae : 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah .. 
Nevada 
Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon i 
California 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 2% +23 
Portland, Ore. ...... +21 
St. Louis, Mo. +15 
San Francisco, Cal... +27 
Seattle, Wash. + 7 


780,258 
1,237,683 
361,206 
190,684 
151,596 
244,603 
289,594 
391,197 


+ CPReACOww Me. - 


72,208 


33,544 
202,041 
$21,343 

40,838 

31,495 

22,708 
130,436 


SoA wOH aan. 


~ 


= 


$4. 


+++ - 
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96,895 


*Includes reports received too late for inclusion in previous 
monthly totals. © Number does not apply in all cases to the year- 
to-date figures. ° Insufficient data. ‘No data. *As compared with 
$4,501,174 in October, 1944, and $5,280,497 in September, 1045. 





Future Prospects for Consumption 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118] 


industry enhances the status of shoes with greater rela- 
tive importance, it would be undoubtedly optimistic 
to expect any fundamental change in jthe trend of con- 
sumption. Yet the shoe industry has demonstrated that 
the place of footwear in modern life can be enhanced 
and that shoes can be given the greater importance 
which modern living justifies. If a creative approach to 
this crucial problem is successful, there is every reason 
why the annual consumption of shoes in the United 
States can move well beyond 500 million pairs within 
the next few years. 


Craftsmanship and skill make the big differ- 
ence in Packard shoes, All that we've 
learned in over half-a-century of fine shoecraft 
goes into every pair of Packard shoes that you 
sell your customers. 
M. A. PACKARD CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 





Rejoins Father in 
Shoe Business 


New YorK.—Jerome D. Silver, son 
of David J. Silver, vice-president and 
sales manager of Pli-Mode Shoe Com- 


One demonstration of 


CAVALIER LEATHER RENEW 
makes one hundred sales 


Take any worn and scuffed shoe—a small boy’s or 
girl’s,—treat one half of it with Cavalier Leather 
Renew, according to directions. Leave the other 
half as is. 

Put it on display in your Shoe department or show 
it to Mothers when they buy children’s shoes. 


That’s all you need to do to sell a customer her first 
bottle. After that—Cavalier Leather Renew sells 
itself. No shoe polish can do such a job of pre- 
serving, restoring, polishing worn and scuffed shoe 


leather. 
‘ 


CAVALIER COMPANY 


Baltimore 30, 





Allied Kid Co. Polling 
Women on Shoe Styles 


New York.—The Allied Kid Com- 
pany is conducting a survey based on a 
questionnaire “The Spring Shoes For 
You” sent out to all parts of the coun- 
try. ; 

Since restrictions on design and color 
of shoes are gradually being released, 
it was felt that now is the time to find 
out the opinions of women as to what 
they would like to see available in 
colors, styles and types of shoes for 
Spring. 

The questionnaire gives the customer 
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an opportunity to tell the shoe industry 
what she would like the manufacturer 
to provide for her walking comfort, as 
well as to offer any suggestions she 
may have as to how shoe displays might 
be better set up in retail stores. 


Wholesalers Plan Show 


Cuicaco, ILL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Chicago Wholesale District 
Council held recently, plans for the 
1946 Spring Market Week were dis- 
cussed and developed. Among the 12 
new directors elected was E. T. Mc- 
Breen of the McBreen Shoe Co. 


JEROME D. SILVER 


pany, has taken up his duties with the 
firm where they were interrupted four 
and one-half years ago when he entered 
the Armed Forces. He will cover all 
states from Pennsylvania East for the 
firm and assist his father. 

Mr. Silver, who was a Signal In- 
telligence Officer serving with General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in the Pa- 
cific, held the rank of lieutenant before 
his discharge. 
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Sales Policy Change Made 
By Slipper Manufacturer 


CHIcAGco, ILL.—Willy Nordwind, pres- 
ident of the Athletic Shoe Co., of this 
city, announces that, effective January 
1, all sales of the Rest-Rite slipper 


W. M. DEAN 


division at La Porte, Indiana, will be 
handled by direct factory representa- 
tives instead of by distributors, as in 
the past. 

Covering the East will be W. M. 
Dean who has been with the Athletic 
Shoe Co. for seven years and is fa- 


IRVING BAKER 


miliar not only with slipper manufac- 
turing but with selling, as well. He 
brings to his new job a thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising which should be 
of value to the trade. 

The West Coast territory will be 
taken over by Irving Baker, recently 
honorably discharged from the Army 
after five years of active service, dur- 
ing two and one-half years of which he 
was with the famous Red Arrow infan- 
try division in the Southwest Pacific 
theater. He, too, is conversant with 
both the making and selling of slip- 
pers. 


New Store Opened 


Miam1 BEacH, FLA.—The Ansonia 
Deluxe Shops, Inc. has changed loca- 
tion and is now at 670 Lincoln Road. 
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PORTLAND 


'B ellaire 


THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


NOW, — MORE THAN EVER 


—Bellaire feature construction furnishes a sales 
potential for retailers catering to women who 
“keep active.” Thousands returning from war 
jobs to busy home routines,—women who insist 
on comfort and foot welfare without sacrifice of 
trim lines and attractive style, will wear Bellaire 
shoes—and will thank you for your shoe 


The illustration 
graphically de- 
scribes Bellaires 
REPEAT SALES 
features. 


SSS 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


MAINE 


TICKNEY. WALKER, INC 





Harry Geller with 
Mel Preston Shoe Corp. 


BrooKLyn, N. Y.—Harry Geller, who 
recently left Andrew Geller Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Inc., where he was vice-president 
in charge of sales, style, publicity and 
advertising, is associated with Mel 
Preston Shoe Corporation in much the 
same capacity. 

His latest venture, the manufactur- 
ing firm of his son, Melvin Geller, and 
son-in-law, Preston Beyer, is for the 
present entirely devoted to producing 
low-heeled wedge shoes. The firm is 


manufacturing all types of wedge-heel 
shoes, styled by Mr. Geller, from multi- 
colored fabric casuals through high- 
styled suede, calf, and reptile street 
shoes to hand-painted evening shoes. 


Store Location Changed 


MiaMI, Fia—The Alray Bootery, 
long located on South Miami avenue, 
has re-located and is now on the second 
floor at 145 E. Flaglar street. This 
shop is devoted exclusively to X Ray 
fitting of children’s shoes. 
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OUR 47TH YEAR 




















Volk at New Address 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Volk Shoe Store 
Supplies, Inc., have moved from 641 
Arch Street to a new and better loca- 
tion in Philadelphia at 109 North 4th 
St. They will occupy the four floors 
and basement in their new spot along 
shoe row. , 

Larger space will mean better ser- 
vice for their customers and, with a 
parking lot adjoining, parking prob- 
lems for the out-of-town trade should 
be easier. 

The firm is a subsidiary of P. H. 
Volk & Co., Inc., of Baltimore. 











You want to sell more than a pair of 
oy inp be want to 5 eyenee 
who wi ying shoes you— 
; Play Til comme again and 
le Fit are built to help you sell 
healthy happy feet. 


The Vieginia. Shoe Company, Ine 


FUTURE FRANCHISES ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN CITIES 





me, 


JULIUS ALTSCHUL, INC., 117-125 GRATTAN ST., BKLYN., 6, N. Y. 


A ttichul 


Consistently since 1899 


A dependable resource for the 
best in quality juvenile shoes. 














Mid-Continent Show Draws Many Buyers 


E. J. Eichorn, standing, executive secretary of the Mid-Continent Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, shows two new patterns te Leo $. Howard, a visiting buyer. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—“This is the 
biggest show we’ve ever had and we’ve 
been holding these showings for eight 
years now,” said E. J. Eichhorn, secre- 
tary of the Mid-Continent Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association, of the Oklahoma City 
convention, held recently in the Skirvin 
Hotel, here. 

About 400 buyers from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Texas attended 
the three-day showing, called the “vic- 
tory show” and designed primarily for 
the benefit of individual] and chain 
store buyers who were unable to attend 
the larger shows in other sections of 
the country. The showing is sponsored 
by the local association. 

Two entire floors of the hotel were 
taken over for show rooms for this first 
post-war shoe display in Oklahoma 
City. Fifty-two lines, more than ever 
before, with a large number of colors 


and patterns, were shown. There were 
many showings of house slippers. 

Red suede play shoes and patent 
leather sling strap sandals, both miss- 
ing from dealers’ shelves since early in 
the war, when government restrictions 
forced manufacturers to concentrate on 
standard styles, were popular with shoe 
buyers. 

When asked what was selling, Mr. 
Eichhorn said, “Everything that we 
can’t deliver.” 

Delivery was promised any time from 
December on, which in itself is a ques- 
tion. Said Mr. Eichhorn, “During the 
near future, delivery will be no better 
than it has been for the past three 
years, due to production difficulties.” 

Popular opinion among buyers 
seemed to be that it would be at least 
six months before demand could be sat- 
isfied. 
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Y OU’LL appreciate the far-sighted 
way AIR-O-MAGIC has included you in their future 
plans. Through recent years, AIR-O-MAGIC has kept 
your customer’s confidence alive by retaining all of their 
88 vital construction features that have made them 
“The Footwear Men Favor.” Our intensive, nation- 
wide advertising is telling the story repeatedly of 
AIR-O-MAGIC’s comfort-giving, air-cushioned walking 
. . . the patented, hand-moulded innersoles that neither 
time nor wear will curl or crack! We are preparing 
to give the men of America more AIR-O-MAGICS, in the 
not-too-distant future . . . to meet the overwhelming 
demand through YOU ... the AIR-O-MAGIC dealer 


of today . . . and tomorrow! 


Most Styles 
retail from 
$600 to $750 


MARION SHOE DIVISION - DALY BROTHERS SHOE CO. INC., 309 WEST SECOND ST., MARION, IND. 
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METAL BINDINGS 
for your carpets and runners 














DAVE JACKSON 


1334 BEECHVIEW AVE., PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 













































LT. PAUL G. WILLIAMS, JR. 


W. GRANT WILLIAMS I! 


St. Louis, Mo.—As aanounced in BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, issue of Decem- 
ber 1, the three Williams brothers, sons of Paul G. Williams, sales manager of the 
Life Stride Division of the Milius Shoe Company, have organized a new company 
heown os the Sons Shoe Company. W. Grant Williams Ii, is president; Paul G. 
Williams, Jr., is vice-president and general monager, and the third brother, Kelth 
?. Williams, now in the Navy, will serve os secretary and treasurer when dis- 
charged from the service. 





Hayward, it was later operated by Mr. 


Store Changes Ownership 
: Derrorr, Micu.—The Health Shoe 
z store 7700 Mack Ave., has just under- 
gone its third change of ownership. 
Started originally as a partnership be- 
tween Orville W. Godfrey and T. W. 
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Godfrey alone. Mr. Godfrey recently 
sold the business to Dellis Harwith, 
formerly owner of Kay’s Boot Shop. 
He plans to concentrate on orthopedic 
and conservative lines. 





Two Stores Open—tThird 
Opens Scon 


Detroit, MicH.—The second store in 
what is intended to be a chain has just 
been opened under the name of Neel’s 
Shoe Store in the Gratiot-Harper sec- 
tion of Detroit. The original store 
started 11 months ago at 13616 Fenkell. 
A third in the series is planned for the 
first of the year. 

Louis Ochs is managing the new shop. 
He was formerly a silent partner with 
Philip Pearson in the first venture. Mr. 
Ochs has been in the shoe business for 
15 years. He has been associated with 
the Wohl Shoe Co. in St. Louis and 
has managed stores in Toledo, Port 
Huron, Chicago and Detroit. 

Women’s and children’s shoes only 
are carried. The $3 to $7 price range 
includes conservative as well as novelty 
lines. Hosiery and purses round out the 
sales stock. 

Display windows, outlined by black 
vitrolite, lead to the center entrance 
door. The store itself is triangular in 
shape with the wide part at the en- 
trance. A double row of red leather 
chairs with modernistic tubular frames 
runs down the center of the store. 
Upper walls are in pink. Show cases 
are backed by light polished wood. 
Fluorescent lighting is planned to re 
place present fixtures. 
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WILLIAM IsELin & Co., INC. 


: 
: 
z Our factoring service makes it possible 
= for the shoe executive to devote full time 
: to production and selling activities—the 


real source of profits. 
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S Inquiries invited and Allied Products. 
E = 
Z 357 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK = 
= Branch Offices = 
= LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. = 
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Army Orders 1,000,000 Pairs of Shoes 





Leather Footwear Procurement Awards Cover Requirements for First 
Quarter of 1946; Tan Oxfords and Service Shoes Included; 
Leather for Soling to Come from Government Stockpile 


BosTon.—Leather footwear procure- 
ment awards for 426,000 pairs of low 
quarter tan shoes and 417,000 pairs of 
service shoes with composition soles 
for the first quarter of 1946 have been 
announced by Colonel Bernard J. Finan, 
Commanding Officer, Boston Quarter- 
master Depot. 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation was 
awardéd a contract calling for a total 
of 267,000 pairs of service shoes, for 
the first quarter of 1946. The monthly 
breakdown on this award calls for 67,- 
000 pairs in January, and 100,000 pairs 
each in February and March. Federal 
Prison Industries, Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, was awarded a contract for 50,000 
pairs of service shoes per month, for 
the first six months of 1946, a total 
of 300,000 pairs. Only the figure for 
the first three months, 1°0,000 pairs, 
was included in the total of 417,000 
pairs mentioned in the first paragraph. 

Awards for low quarter tan shoes 
were made to the following contrac- 
tors: 

Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 30,000; G. 
P. Crafts Co., 30,000; John A. Frye 


Shoe Co., 28,000; Doyle Shoe Co., 45,- 
000; Endicott-Johnson Corp., 66,000; 
Gardiner Shoe Co., 37,000; General 
Shoe Corp., 75,000; Hubbard Shoe Co., 
60,000; International Shoe Co., 10,000; 
Shelby Shoe Co., 45,000. 


In the case of the service shoes, mid- 
soles will be government furnished ma- 
terial, and in the case of the low quar- 
ter tan shoes, outer soles will be fur- 
nished from government furnished ma- 
terial. Both of these items will be sup- 
plied from government stockpiles. 


In addition to these awards, which 
are for basic sizes, Colonel Finan an- 
nounced additional awards for supple- 
mental sizes, with delivery dates sched- 
uled for various times from December, 
1945 through March, 1946. The awards 
include service shoes, 35,000 pairs, 
to the Endicott-Johnson Corporation; 
combat boots, 1440 pairs, to A. R. Hyde 
and Sons Co.; and two separate orders 
for low quarter tan shoes, including 
one to the Doyle Shoe Co., for 6,000 
pairs; and one to the Conrad Shoe Co., 
for 1,692 pairs. 





Manufacturing Business Sold 
By Shoe Machine Company 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Kendall Shoe 
Company which has been used as a pilot 
plant for the International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corporation has been sold to 
Dewey Lariviere and E. E. Bishton and 
will be removed to Southbridge, Mass. 

International Shoe Machine Corpora- 
tion has relinquished all interest in the 
Kendall Shoe Co. in order that it may 
devote all its space to the development 
of shoe machines. There will be a sec- 
tion where visitors may still come to 
see machines in actual operation. How- 
ever, International Shoe Machine Cor- 
poration will have no interest in any 
shoe manufacturing, as such. All its 
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resources and time will be spent in the 
effort to further the development of 
methods and machines for the industry 
as a whole. 


New Pattern Company Is 
Organized in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—A new shoe pattern 
concern has been organized in St. Louis 
—the Superior Shoe Pattern Company, 
with factory offices at 4146 Manchester 
Ave. The organizer is Harold Wueb- 
bens. Mr. Wuebbens was formerly con- 
nected with the shoe pattern shop of 
the International Shoe Co. as assistant 
foreman for 20 years. The Superior 
factory covers approximately 3500 
square feet of floor space. 











We are very, very 
proud of the fine 
company kept by 


CUBOID 
BALANCERS 


We are very pleased that the best 
stores in the nation have chosen 
CUBOIDS. More often than other- 
wise . . it is the best store in each 
city, that furnishes this new principle 
of balance for its clientele. We list 
less than a third of our distributors 
. « to give you an idea of the type 
stores that are CUBOID minded. 


ALLENTOWN. .Wetherhold and Metzger 


ATLANTA ...... Thompson -Boland-Lee 
AUGUSTA, GA. ......... Davison-Paxon 
BALTIMORE ......... Hess Shoe Stores 
and Lane Bryant 
es. Thayer McNeil 
CHATTANOOGA ...... Miller Bros. Co. 
CHICAGO ..... Mandel’s & Lane Bryant 
eee Shillito’s 
COLUMBUS ..... F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
| SRS Volk Brothers Co. 
POET os 4 ic Sepa aewd Castanos Rike's 
DENVER. ...May Co. & Fontius Shoe Co. 
DES | eg cr aan ar Bi Younkers 
ere Monnig’s 
we ee Krupp & Tuffly 
es ke Robinson's 
SR AE See Miller's, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES... .Robinson’s & May Co. 
| ae Kempner's 
SIE... cs ccssdpecveu Stewart's 
SRE! Walk-Over Shoes 
MILWAUKEE. . .Boston Store & Gimbel's 
NEW ORLEANS. .D. H. Holmes_Ca,, Ltd. 
EE ca naceweehon4 6a Bamberger's 
NEWPORT NEWS . Hofheimer's 
PE Fo eadicd se eve Hofheimer’s 
OKLAHOMA CITY ........... Nissen’s 
PHILADELPHIA. .Gimbel's & - Bryant 
PITTSBURGH ........ C. A. Verner Co. 
ke ap Meier & Frank 
PORTSMOUTH ........... Hofheimer's 
READING... .Wetherhold and Metzger 
eee Hofheimer’s 
SACRAMENTO ....... Weinstock -Lubin 
ef oo ae Auerbach's 
SAN ANTONIO Guarantee Shoe Co. 
kf Peer Boldrick’s 
SAN FRANCISCO .... The White House 
VT SS Nordstrom's 
SHREVEPORT .... .Phelps Shoe Co. 
ST. LOUIS Famous Barr, Vandervoort's 
and Stix, Baer & Fuller 

TOLEDO . Lasalle & Koch's 
WASHINGTON, D. C..Hecht’s & Jelleff's 
ES SS: Head Shoe Co. 


If -you would join this SELECT 
CIRCLE, and furnish this unusual 
orthovedic service to YOUR CUS- 
TOMERS, write for detailed informa- 
tion. A contract fitting your needs 
is available. 


JAMES H. SEWELL 
President 
BURNS CUBOID COMPANY 
Box 658, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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THE I-T-S COMPANY 


ELYRIA OHIO 


Give your repair business 
a big “lift” with the 
NEW IeT*S Super Heel 


Tuffy 


Here is a heel you can 
talk about—Super-safety, 
super - fit, super - wear — 
new eye appeal to 
back you up. Specify 
Tuffy on contract 
work — Ask your 
jobber for new dis- 

play material. 
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WEST 19th 


BUILD BUSINESS 


WITH THESE 
BUSINESS 
BUILDERS! 


New CATALOG 
Just Out! 


ADVERTISING 
NOVELTIES 


SOUVENIRS 


GIVE-AWAYS 
FOR 
BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


ASK FOR CATALOG 25A ° 


THE Lederer INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


STREET NEW YORK 11 WN Y 


SUPPLYING RETAILERS SINCE 1902 








Travelers Name Officers 
At Milwaukee Show 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—New officers of 
the Associated Shoe Travelers elected 
at the Piankinton Hotel during the 
spring style show Nov. 18-20 were 
Ralph Wolpe, Milwaukee, president; 
Ralph Lederer, vice-president; Herman 
Larkey, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 
Dates set for the next show are Feb- 
ruary 10-11-12 at the Plankinton 
Hotel. 

At this show about 65 lines were dis- 
played. About 100 exhibitors are ex- 
pected to attend the February show. 

The November show got off to a very 
brisk start but few buyers attended 
until after the Green Bay Packer foot- 
ball game with Boston. From then on 
during Sunday and Monday, every 
salesroom was busy, and they were all 
buyers, not lookers. 

Exhibitors reported that, though 
there is still a scarcity of leather, im- 
provement is looked for after the first 
of the year and that they will have 
more to show in February. 

One of the features of the November 
show to be continued at future shows 
is that the Wisconsin Shoe Retailers 
conduct their own meetings in connec- 
tion with the shows. This show was 
the first under this new arrangement 
and was very successful. 
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Former Officer 
Joins A. Sandler 


Boston, Mass.—Ear] L. Katz, for- 
mer Purchasing and Contracting Offi- 
cer at the Boston Quartermaster Depot, 


has joined the A. Sandler Co. Mr. 


EARL L. KATZ 


Katz entered the service in March, 
1941, and after seven months in the 
Southwest Pacific as an infantry ser- 
geant, returned to the States in the 
Fall of 1942 to enter Quartermaster 
Officers’ School at Camp Lee, Virginia. 
He was graduated as a 2nd Lieutenant 
in December, 1942, and was immedi- 
ately assigned to the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot. 


In March, 1943, he was made assist- 
ant to Gregory J. Tobin, Chief Foot- 
wear Consultant at the Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot and in May, 1943, was 
made the Purchasing and Contracting 
Officer for special measurement foot- 
wear and all experimental footwear. In 
April of 1944, he was made the Pur- 
chasing and Contracting Officer for all 
of the Army’s shoe repair supplies and 
miscellaneous footwear and continued 
in this capacity until he was relieved 
from active duty on November 15 of 
this year. He was promoted to 1st Lieu- 
tenant in July, 1943, and to Captain, 
August, 1944, 


Free Shoes for 
Philippine Miss 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—Newspaper ad- 
vertising proved its far-reaching ef- 
fects to Walter H. Lansing, manager of 
the Kinney Shoe Store, 117 E. Main 
St., Fort Wayne, Ind. On Nov. 21 he 
received an order from Miss Estelita 
Berdan, of Tacloban in the Philippines, 
for a pair of shoes pictured in an ad- 
vertisement run last June in the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.), News-Sentinel. 

Miss Berdan’s letter, dated Oct. 31, 
requested that the shoes, size 3%, be 
sent to her C.0.D. Mr. Lansing be- 
lieves in good relations between the 
Philippine Islands and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and sent her the shoes free of 
charge. 
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| Sence 1903 — 


manufacture of high grade Good Year Welts, Eby Shoe 


IN ITS 42 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in the 5 i/ (it 


Corporation 
ioneered many innovations which have improved this vital function 


of shoe selling. 


THIS POLICY, laid down by the founders, has made this line 
nationally famous for up-to-the-minute lasts resulting in well-fitting, long- 


wearing shoes. 


EXPERT SHOEMAKING and carefully selected materials have en- 





US: 
HEALTH SHOE 


abled merchants selling them to fit Eby Shoes with the firm conviction 
of their quality and value. 


Confined today to established accounts, EBY FLEET-AIR and OUR GANG 
SHOES will be available to still more enterprising merchants. At present 


we welcome your inquiries. 


EBY 


SHOE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers ZB EPHRATA, PENNA. 
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Sunshine Club Celebrates 
A. H. Geuting’s Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The Sunshine 
Club, which comprises the total organ- 
ization of the three A. H. Geuting Shoe 
Stores of Philadelphia, Germantown 
and Ardmore, celebrated its 38th anni- 
versary recently by giving a banquet 
honoring the head of the firm, Anthony 
H. Geuting, on his birthday. 

This dinner was given at Kugler’s 
Restaurant, and was attended by ap- 
proximately 350 members. 

William A. Geuting, executive vice- 
president, acted as chairman, while O. 
W. Marden, comptroller, presented the 
members of the Quarter Century Club 
each with a Victory Bond as a token 
of the firm’s esteem of twenty-five years 
of unbroken service in the Geuting or- 
ganization. Antheny H. Geuting, in 
his address to the gathering, reviewed 
the history of the firm and of the Sun- 
shine Club, which was started in 1907— 
about the same time as the company’s 
beginning. 

“There were only fifteen people 
present at the first dinner of this 
kind,” he said. “Each year they have 
grown more elaborate, and each year 
our business has progressed, which 
shows that the heartfelt throb for each 
other does build a business for all of 
us. I hardly need repeat that Geuting’s 
is well known throughout the United 
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States and is looked up to as an ex- 
emplary shoe business. In 1928, we 
opened our store in Ardmore, which was 





A. H. GEUTING 


our first branch store. This was fol- 
lowed by our Germantown store. Our 
idea in this respect has been copied 
everywhere because of our success. In 
fact, there are many stores even in 
large cities which do not do as well 
as each of our outskirt stores do. ... 
“We have a Quarter Century Club 
which is made up of employees who 
have been with me for twenty-five 
years, and there are two or three who 
were with me before our own business 
was started. They brought sunshine to 


me early in life, which was perhaps 
one of the reasons in establishing a 
business of our own. In appreciation 
of their loyalty and devotion, I am giv- 
ing to each one a government Victory 
Bond.” 

The Quarter Century Club members 
who were presented with a bond at this 
meeting were Ida Marple, Mary Gund- 
lach, Mary Heisler, Sadie Ellis, Mary 
Graber, Louise Morton, Frank Gorges, 
William Robie, Betty Smith, Jean Bi- 
anda, J. L. Brunhouse, John Crawford, 
and Charles Mallon. 


To Double Output of 


High Grade Shoes 


New York.—John Marino will move 
his high-grade shoe factory and offices 
to 305 East 63rd Street, in New York 
City, from his present quarters at 801 
Second Avenue. The new site is four 
times the size of the present Marino 
shoemaking quarters. The Marino firm 
is a member of The Guild of Better 
Shoe Manufacturers. The enlarged 
space will enable him to double his 
present daily pairage of 150 pairs, Mr. 
Marino states. An increased pairage 
of bench made footwear is anticipated, 
reports Mr. Marino, who says his pres- 
ent bench production is 30 per cent of 
his total output of bench and Sbicca 
shoes. His personnel in the new set-up 
will number about 125 persons. 
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1070 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























1945 should go down in history as the year of 
“blessed events.” Babies by the millions started 
their careers as Americans during this great year 
of Victory! Happy as she is to welcome them into 
the great family of potential Ideal Baby Shoe cus- 
tomers, Mrs. Day regrets that production difficul- 
ties still make it necessary to keep her dealers on a 
rigid, but fair quotas. Your job will be more diffi- 
cult for the next few months at least, because more 
mothers will be asking for Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby 
Shoes for their youngsters. They realize, just as 
you do, that regardless of the quantities produced, 
Mrs. Day has adhered to her time-honored stand- 
ards of quality, of workmanship, and materials 
in her shoes. No wonder Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby 
Shoes continue to be in such demand. 


mrs. DAY'S [DEAL sasy sHoe co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DANVERS 
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Hilton Kimless 
With Cobblers 


New York.—H. Springer, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Cobblers, 
Inc., has announced the appointment of 
Hilton Kimless to be the Eastern sales 
representative of the company, cover- 











71 WEST 35th StRee~ 
NEW YORK 1, MN. \. 


HILTON KIMLESS 





ing the New England States, Middle 
Atlantic Sta including Washington, 
D. C., New York State, and Pennsyl- 
vania, effective January 1st. His head- 
quarters will be at the Marbridge 
Building, here. 

Hilton Kimless, who is the son of 
Barney Kimless, Eastern representative 
of Carmo Shoe Mfg. Co., was recently 
discharged from the Armed Forces 
after having served his country 
throughout four years as cryptogra- 
pher technician working at General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in the Pa- 
cific. He has seen action, the most 
outstanding in the Papuan and Buna 
Guna campaigns, for which he received 
a citation and two battle stars. 

It is planned that Mr. Kimless will 
spend some time at the Los Angeles 
plant of Cobblers to familiarize him- 
self with details pertinent tc his new 
connection. 





Store to Be Enlarged 
And Modernized 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—The Charles Kush- 
ins Company has started a $75,000 mod- 
ernization and expansion program that 
will not be completed until early in 
February. 

The shoe store, which has been in 
business in Oakland since 1918,, will 
expand its store front at 1915 Broad- 
way to 62 feet, making it one of the 
largest in the United States. 

The entire front will be remodeled 
and the interior changes include re- 
modeling and rearranging of depart- 
ments, with the new treatment walls 
and ceiling, and furniture and fixtures 





of the latest design. 
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Victory Year -- And a Look 
To the Future 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71] 


Most important of all, from the standpoint of the 
retail merchant, was the lifting of shoe rationing on 
October 30, which relieved the retailer and consumer 
from the most onerous of the wartime restrictions and 
restored operations in the shoe store to a condition more 
closely approaching a peacetime normal. 

Travel restrictions, rigidly enforced until shortly 
after the surrender of Japan, difficult conditions in rail- 
way transportation, and plus hotel congestion prevented 
the holding of many shoe conventions and trade shows 
scheduled for 1945, including the big Autumn Na- 
tional Shoe Fair. It was the first year most shoe men 
of this generation can remember when no great na- 
tional gathering or exhibition of the industry has been 
held. The travel and hotel outlook is still dubious, and 
definite plans for a national show in 1946 have not as 
yet been announced, although many of the state, re- 
gional and local meetings are being planned. First of 
these will be the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion convention and show at the Philadelphia Hotel, in 
Philadelphia, January 13, 14 and 15.° 

As the year ends, interest of the industry, both at the 
manufacturing and retail levels, is focused mainly on 
the supply problem and on the subject of shoe pricing. 
Labor and materials shortages still impede production 
in many factories and retail stocks are at an all-time 
low, with little prospect of early replenishment. Manu- 
facturers were recently granted some price relief by 
OPA, but they feel the slight easing was altogether 
inadequate to take care of their increased costs. Re- 
tailers complain that they are caught in a “squeeze” 
between higher wholesale prices, increased costs of 
doing business and price ceilings which, due to the 
principle of cost absorption applied by OPA, allow 
little flexibility for adjustments long overdue. 

In spite of all of these problems and difficulties, shoe 
retailers by and large have had a profitable year in 
1945 and they are looking forward with courage and 
optimism to favorable developments, which they hope 
will bring about a satisfactory solution of many of 
their most pressing problems in 1946. 


Retail Sales Show Gain 


Ricumonp, Va.—Department store sales in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District for October are up 12 per cent 
over sales for a similar period last year, and sales in the 
first 10 months of 1945 are 10 per cent higher than 
those for the first 10 months of 1944, according to fig- 
ures released by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

The Fifth District comprises Virginia, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. 
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BUNNY SLIPPERS 











INFANTS’ FELT 
BUNNIES 


*All felt uppers 


*High-pile shear! 
leother co 


*Shearling face and ears 
*Hi-lo collar 
*Blue—red—royal—pink—wine 
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PILOT SHOE CO. 
31 Hopkins Piece 
Baltimere 1, Md. 

Honest-made since |899 




















Plans Complete for Middle Atlantic Show 





Opening Scheduled for January 13, 14 and 15—W. W. Stephenson 
of National Shoe Manufacturers’ Association to be One 


of the Featured Speakers 


Members of the show committee. Standing, left te right: Dave Hunn, representing 


the wholesalers; H. E. Snayberger, representing the manufacturers; |. Frank Ober- 

field, representing the travelers. Seated, left to right: Cal J. Mensch, secretery 

of the association; J. H. Geiger, general chairman; Lou Bendheim, treasurer; |. C. 
Smashey, representing the retailers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The last Board 
of Directors meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association to be 
held before the 1946 Shoe Show and 
32nd Annual Meeting on January 13, 
14, and 15, took place in the Blue Roora 
of the Hotel Philadelphian, here, Dec. 
2. The hotel will also house tne snoe 
show. 

Cal J. Mensch, of Pittsburgh, secre- 
tary of the organization, stated that 
all available space for exhibitors has 
been taken. Thus the variety of foot- 
wear displayed will carry a wide repre- 
sentation. 

The shoe show will open at noon on 
Sunday, January 13. Late in the after- 
noon there will be a Board of Directors 
meeting. On Monday, January 14, 
there will be a luncheon meeting for 
exhibitors, buyers, and all those attend- 
ing the show. At this meeting, George 
H. Johnsin, president of Lit Bros., 
Philadelphia, will speak on an interest- 
ing topic and will introduce W. W. 
Stephenson, executive vice-president of 
the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, who will speak on a cur- 
rent subject of interest to shoe retail- 
ers, 

Members of the M.A.S.R.A. who at- 
tended the Board of Directors meeting 
were: J. H. Geiger, Geiger & Strauss, 
Richmond, Va., president; Louis Bend- 
heimg, Wilmington, Del., treasurer; Cal 
J. Mensch, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary; 
I. C. Smashey, Bridgeton, N. J.; I. 
Frank Oberfield, Philadelphia; Harry 
Snayberger, Walkin Shoe Co., Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa.; and David Hunn, 





Hunn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The convention management commit- 
tee is divided into the following groups: 
general chairman: J. H. Geiger, Rich- 
mond, Va.; representing the manufac- 
turers: Reuben Gordon, Philadelphia, 
chairman; H. E. Snayberger; B. B. 
Kimless, New York; H. C. Johnson, 
Clarks Summit, Pa.; Jack Sandler, 
Boston. 

Representing the wholesalers: Jerome 
Lutsky, Philadelphia, chairman; David 
Hunn, Morris Freedman, Philadelphia; 
Elkan Ries, Baltimore; M. J. Saks, 
New York. . 

Representing the travelers: I. Frank 
Cbherfield, chairman; Paul S. Lippin- 
cott, Jr., Philadelphia; E. M. Scatter- 
good, Philadelphia; Lester Pincus, New 
York; Irvin Shockett, Boston. 

Representing the retailers: Roy Wal- 
ter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., chairman; Rob- 
ert Hemhauser, Irvington, N. J.; Wil- 
liam Morgan, Pittsburgh; John A. 
Storch, Newark, N. J.; Carl C. Raring, 
Pottsville, Pa.; Paul Friedberg, Balti- 
more; and H. C. Newswanger, York. 
Pa. 

The finance committee: Murray S. 
Rolfe, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
John G. Smith, Hagerstown, Md.; and 
Ed Reinberg, York, Pa. 

The exhibitors committee: Harvey L. 
Farr, Allentown, Pa., chairman; Ben 
W. Shaub, Lancaster, Pa.; Harry 
Hahn, Washington, D. C.; Maurice P. 
King, Newark, N. J.; A. S. Bing, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Maurice Bernstein, Balti- 
more; and J. T. Kirkpatrick, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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‘Lyraheel Pedicaments 














“Oops!” yelled the nurse. 
“Sorry!” smiled the Doc. 

“Giess I ruined that left heel— 

I gave it quite a knock.” 

“Oh, you didn’t harm it. 

See—no scuff, no scratch, no scar! 
It’s made of Du Pont ‘Pyraheel’— 
And that’s awfully hard to mar!” 

















Memo to Salesmen: 


You'll find that all your women’s shoes 
will have more sales appeal 
If you can say, “These heeis 
are scuffiess Du Pont “Pyraheel.” 


DU PONT 
Stfsd. PVRAMEEL 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
December 15, 1945 
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SHOE ORNAMENTS 
¢ SHOE BEAUTIFIERS 








DANIELS 


DANIELS SCOOPS THE 
FIELD AGAIN! 


SPARKLING GENIUS 


Black, Brown and Bive Suede Studded with Colorful 
Sequins and Beads. Specify Colors Desired When 


$2.50 PER PAIR 
Ne Less Thon 6 Prs. Orders Accepted. 


BUY FAST—LIMITED QUANTITIES ON HAND! 


DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5403 - 18th Avenue, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. | 
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Season's Greetings 
to our many 
Old and New Friends 


We should all be grateful 
in 1945 mostly for V-E 
and Y-J days. 


We pledge ourselves to 
you to make 1946 event- 
ful, based upon coopera- 
tion and good service. 
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WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


— Third Floor — 
Play Shoes—House Slippers—Sport Shoes 


19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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J. L. Hudson Co. Promotes New Line 
















This striking display in Hudson's windows attracted customer attention. By use of 
mirrors, every view of the shoe is shown and a shallow window display is given 
the illusion of great depth. 


Detroit, Mich.— When the J. L. 
Hudson Co., leading department store 
here, took on a new line of shoes re- 
cently, the promotion covered every 
possible angle—fashion preview, man- 
nekin modeling in the store, radio an- 
nouncements, unusual window displays, 
extensive advertising, and special in- 
terior displays. 

To a preliminary luncheon held at 
the Book Cadillac Hotel, fashion edi- 
tors of the local newspapers as well as 
others who were interested in publi- 
cizing the event were invited. A fashion 
show was given in a miniature theater 
with a drape to skirt length of the 
models so that only the shoes and an- 
kles were visible. Miss Jeanne Pierre, 
fashion coordinator for the store acted 
as commentator. 

Six acts were presented, one for each 
group of available styles. These included 
the Ballet Mood, Reptilians, Ski High 
or platform shoes, the Middle of the 
Road for medium high heels, Flats, and 
Party groups. 

At a special showing of the Made- 
moiselle line to the shoe department 
salespeople, Miss Pierre pointed out the 
style significance of the groupings, 
the importance of the brand name, 
and the reasons why it had been se- 
lected by Hudson’s. A special house let- 
ter was individually addressed to every 
woman executive in the store ¢alling 
attention to the new line. 

Every effort was made to bring the 
line to the attention of the buying pub- 
lic. Large ads, ranging in size from 
30 inches to a full page, were placed 
in each of the daily papers for the 
Sunday edition of the day preceding the 








opening. Other large space ads have 
followed on succeeding days. 

A radio announcement was made in 
the regular morning broadcast of the 
first day and was followed up by a 
longer radio talk on the succeeding 
Thursday in which the story was told 
of the different types of groupings 
available. 

The fashion show for customers was 
conducted throughout the week of the 
opening with mannekins parading on a 
raised pedestal. They wore smart out- 
fits and specially selected shoes with 
matching bags. Added attention value 
was given the shoes by the use of a 
spotlight trained at foot level. 

Three mannekins alternated on the 
pedestal, the other two modeling 
throughout the department during the 
interim. 

Three of the main store windows 
were devoted to the shoes during the 
opening week. Especially designed set- 
tings made an effective display. Each 
window was divided into three parts, a 
larger center section and two smaller 
side sections. By the use of four mir- 
rors, set at angles in each of the 
groupings, every view of the individ- 
ual shoes was available and the window 
itself gave the illusion of great depth. 





New Store Opened 


New HAVEN, CONN.—Martin Brown, 
formerly with Gordon Bootery in New 
Haven, has opened his own shop at 13 
Broadway under the name of Martin’s 
Shoe Shoppe. He will carry shoes for 
men, women, and children. 
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CHILDREN'S ALL 
LEATHER SLIPPER 
Style No. 308 


Pre-Welt 
Construction 


) Hard Leather 
Sole 


Color: Brown 
Sizes: 6-3 


“ON EARTH, PEACE, GOOD 


IMMEDIATE 
WILL TOWARD MEN... “ 


DELIVERY 


$44 


L.A. DARLING CO.* BRONSON, MICH.+ NEW YORK, 47 W. 34TH ST.+ CHICAGO, 222 W. ADAMS ST. 





are very popular. There is a good 
demand for clear plastic shoes and 
block suede loafers. But stores fea- 
turing better grades of footwear re 


Review of the Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 100] 


mules in red, wine, pink or blue. An- 
other fast-selling slipper was a Chi- 
nese style with multicolor embroidery 
and a back strap. 

C. M. Stendal on its “Sorority Ba)- 
cony” presented a black calf spectator 
pump, with fringed trim, a style which 
could be worn either for walking or 
dress. A dress model at this store 
was a hand made, hand sewn and 
hand lasted black suede pump, with 
buckle and loop trim. 

John W. Thomas and Co. remem- 
bered the seson with a sling pump 
for dancing feet, made with a strap 
from heel to the vamp, open toe and 
heel, in suede. 

Maurice L. Rothschild found that 
classic sandals in genuine black liz- 
ard, suitable for either dress or street, 
sold rapidly. For suits, a black doe- 
skin pump, with small open toe and 
medium heel, was individualized with 
a large buckle of self material. This 
shoe was also shown in a black gab- 
ardine. 
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INCREASED SALES IN 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 


INCREASED sales in Binghamton, 
N. Y., are attributed partly to the end 
of rationing and partly to Christmas 
buying. Shoe men find that the prin- 
cipal advantage of the passing of 
rationing is that customers now buy 
shoes when they need them, tending 
to provide a more flexible and normal 
demand than formerly. 

Late November and early Decem- 
ber deliveries have been the poorest 
so far, and gift buying added to nor- 
mal demands has seriously depleted 
retail stocks. The buyer for one im- 
portant store pointed out that style 
preference in women’s shoes is influ- 
enced to a great extent by availability 
of models. Undoubtedly sales would 
be spread over a much greater num- 
ber of types if broad selections of 
merchandise could be had. 

Closed heels and open toes are cur- 
rently big sellers, partly due to Win- 
ter weather conditions. Sling pumps, 
Shank’s Mares and spectator types 


port that good saddles and oxfords 
far outrank loafers in demand. Cus- 
tomers choose shoes with fancy bows, 
buckles or ornaments, or else prefer 
very plain numbers. 

As was expected, there has devel- 
oped a slight but definite trend toward 
low and medium-priced shoes now 
that rationing is over. This has made 
itself felt most in stores specializing 
in popular priced footwear. 

Men’s shoes continue in small sup- 
ply, with stout models affected the 
most. The first important snowfall 
found some stores almost bare of rub- 
bers, but the average retailer has a 
meager inventory of such goods. 

Slipper sales promise to be the 
biggest in years. Almost all dealers 
are promoting them to the limit with 
good results. Fowler's recently ran a 
full-page advertisement on slippers. 
Many stores are hampered by broken 
lots of slippers, having bought them 
as and where they could. Offsetting 
this is the fact that some types are 
now available for the first time in 
years. 
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SPECTATOR BOOT 
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Girls’ — Ladies’ 
SPECTATOR BOOT 


Fine Grade 
All-Shee p-Lined 
NOT RATIONED 


$ 4:85 
SIZES 4-9 
Write for 
Slipper, Moccasin 
Folder 
* 
















Also better grade zipper style 
CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 Broadway New York City | 
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YOU PLEASE 


your customer who wants a stylish 
shoe to fit feet distorted by 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints by 
using Fischer Bunion Protectors. 
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Record Business Booked at Dallas Show 





More Than 240 Lines Displayed Under Auspices of Southwestern 


Shoe Travelers’ Association—Exhibitors 


More 


Shoes Will Be Available Next Spring 


DALLAS, TEX.—With all the exhibitors 
praising the show and declaring that 
they secured more business in the way 
of future orders than they could take 
care of at this time, the annual South- 
western Shoe Travelers Association’s 
Victory Shoe Show closed Nov. 15. 

Held in the Adolphus and Baker Ho- 
tels, Dallas, the Association had 196 
rooms of exhibitors, which included 
more than 240 different lines. Buyers 
totalled about 3,000, it was announced. 
All the exhibiting salesmen signified 
their intention of coming back to Dal- 
lyas in the Spring for the annual Sum- 
mer season show. 

Leo A. Carlock was elected to the 
presidency and will preside over a slate 
of officers during 1946 which in- 
cludes William Sorenson, vice-presi- 
dent; Lacey Moseley, treasurer; and 
Tom D. Collins, secretary, who was re- 
elected. Harvey G. Clarke of Dallas 
and D. C. Sarfaty, Oklahoma City, 
were added to the board of directors. 

Although the number of shoes were 
strictly limited, due to the reconver- 
sion problems facing the shoe industry 


and shortages of material and labor, 
many well-known manufacturers had 
some lines on exhibit. 

One of the helpful features was a 
buyer’s guide, edited and printed by 
the Southwestern Shoe Traveler’s As- 
sociation, which listed the exhibiting 
companies in alphabetical order, and 
then listed each manufacturer accord- 
ing to style and quality. A third fea- 
ture of the guide was that it listed the 
manufacturer’s agent in attendance at 
the show. 

The guide proved so popular and use- 
ful to the buyers, that the South- 
western Shoe Travelers Association is 
seeking to have its idea copyrighted 
and plans to put out a similar booklet 
each season. Such things as women’s 
quality shoes, women’s low-priced shoes. 
and women’s sportswear types were 
listed. 

A majority of the manufacturers ex- 
pressed the opinion that by Spring, 
shoes will be available in larger quan- 
tities and that many new styles will be 
on display. 





Joins Joyce, Inc., 
After War Service 


PASADENA, CAL—W. H. Joyce, Jr., 
president of Joyce, Inc., has announced 
that his brother, Lt. Col. Thomas H. 
Joyce, recently released from active 
duty with the U. S. Army Air Force, 




























THOMAS H. JOYCE 


has joined the Joyce organization as 
manager of the foreign department. 
Prior to his joining the Army Air 
Force in February, 1942, Col. Joyce was 
a member of the legal firm of Gibson, 
Dunn and Crutcher in Los Angeles. 
He has, however, been connected with 
Joyce, Inc., as a member of the board 





of directors and as general counsel 
since the organiaztion of the company 
in 1980. Col. Joyce has now joined the 
Joyce organization on a full time basis. 

During the war, Col. Joyce served 
for 2% years in England on General 
Tra Eaker’s Staff at headquarters, 8th 
Bomber Command, and later on the 
Staff of General Vandenberg at head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force. For the last six months of 
the war, he was executive officer of a 
B-29 Bombardment Group in the Mari- 
anas Islands, where he was decorated 
with the Bronze Star Medal for meri- 
torious service in setting up advance 
bases in the jungle. 


Lighting Jubilee Held 


New YorkK.—The Victory Lighting 
Jubilee, America’s first combined show- 
ing of lighting for industry, commerce 
and the home, attracted thousands of 
visitors to the 17th Regiment Armory, 
Park avenue at 34th street, from No- 
vember 26 to 30. The showing was held 
under the auspices of the country’s 
leading lighting equipment manufac- 
turers and the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Included in the display were units 
suitable for store and window light- 
ing, some ready for the market and 
others in process of being planned for 
the immediate future. Department store 
executives as well as store managers 
and owners attended in order to get 
the latest ideas and to note the im- 
provements which were offered for 
their inspection. 
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Like a beautiful piece of orig- 
inal, classically styled furni- 
ture, the original X-RAY Shoe 
Fitter is at home in any setting. 


Whether your store interior is ultra- 
modern, ultra-conservative or in-be- 
tween ... the clean, classic lines of 
the X-RAY cabinet fit “the picture” 
just as perfectly as the original 
X-RAY mechanism fits a pair of shoes. 
Smart but unobtrusive styling and a 
rich, hand-rubbed finish lend an 
atmosphere of quality, suggest the 
professional character of your X-RAY 
Fitting Service. Whether you choose 
the luxurious De Luxe or the more 
conservative Standard Model, you are 
assured of a fine piece of store furni- 
ture when you choose the original 
X-RAY Shoe Fitter. 


Fits Into Your 

.. Modernization 
Program... 
je ped 1946 plans call 


ig your 
service, your 


important 
your order at 
six mon’ 
zo that Genvery can 
be made when you 
need it! 


SHOE FITTER Iuc. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 


December 15, 1945 








Findings Used to Step 
Up Profits 


New York—That the trend toward 
selling both findings and accessories in 
shoe stores is proceeding at an ever- 
accelerating pace is the opinion of Clar- 
ence B. Lyons who, with his partner, 
Mervin E. Lyons, manages the old- 
established firm of Lyons & Company, 


CLARENCE B. LYONS 


findings wholesalers, at Duane and 
Church streets, this city. 

“Successful stores, many of them the 
largest in the country,” Mr. Lyons 
pointed out recently, “long ago sensed 
the profit possibilities inherent in ac- 
tively pushing items such as polish, 
staple and novelty laces, metal and 
plastic shoe horns, shoe trees, shoe bags, 
hosiery, display forms for men’s and 
women’s shoes, and even unrelated 
items, particularly during the Christ- 
mas season. Some of them, in fact, 
carry a far wider line of accessories 
throughout the year—not merely dur- 
ing the holiday rush period.” 

From a study recently made by this 
company, which has nation-wide distri- 
bution, it is apparent that merchants 
face the necessity of increasing their 
dollar volume in order to compensate 
for increasing operating costs. Acces- 
sories, sometimes referred to as find- 
ings and notions, seem to many to be 
the best bet. 


The trick is to sell them and this, 
Mr. Lyons believes, can be accomplished 
only by adequate display and- suggested 
salesmanship, not by the girl at the 
wrapping counter or the cashier, but 
by the salesmen themselves, after they 
have fitted and sold the shoes. Interior 
display, therefore, should be so placed 
as to make it easy for the salesmen 
to draw ‘the customer’s attention to it. 
Window display should be stepped up. 
Shoe polish, for instance, is now more 
widely displayed in store windows than 
ever before. Plastic shoe horns make 
colorful window trim items. There are 
any number of such items in the stock 
of the average store. The new-type 
plaid laces for children’s footwear are 
another example, as are, also, colorful 
shoe bags. 





HERE IS A 
DOUBLE FEATURE 
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Spongex top. 


Flexible, 
durable, 
Onco base. 


Spongex-Onco cushion platform brings 
new comfort to slip-last shoes 


From the research laboratories of the 
Sponge Rubber Products Company, man- 
ufacturers of Spongext products, and 
Brown Company, manufacturers of 
Onco* insoles, has come a new revolu- 


| tionary type cushion platform for slip- 


lasted shoes. 

The Spongex-Onco cushion platform is 
a combination of springy Spongex and 
smooth, flexible Onco material which 
provides the durable base necessary to 
assure a solid bond’ for the outsole and 
provides clean, uniform lines to the shoe 
platform. This new material, which was 
released to a few manufacturers for test 
purposes, is now available to all pro- 
ducers of the popular platform type 
shoes. It has been given a five star rat- 
ing for * flexibility, *lightness in weight, 
*cushioning effect, * resiliency, *excel- 
lent shoemaking characteristics. 

Detailed information and sample 
swatches of the Spongex-Onco Cushion 
Platform will be furnished promptly 
to manufacturers on request. Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., 111 Derby Place, 
Shelton, Connecticut. Sales Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit. 





For expediency please send your inquiry 
for data and prices on Sa od 
cushion ony to 

branch nearest 

New York Gy. 5 500 Fifth Ave. 
Boston: 210 Lincoln St. 

St. Louis: 434 So. Theresa Ave. 

San Framisco: 58 Sutter St. 














tReg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of., Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
*Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Off., Brown Company 


Spongex. 
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CHOCOLATE BROWN UPPERS 
ORTHOPEDIC BROWN SOLES 
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$1.65 





IN STOCK 
Men's Sizes 612 $1.65 
As above — Best Grade Luggage $2.10 


Write for folder 
CONJOR SHOE COMPANY 
CO. 7-7972 


287 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 





X-RAY SHOE FITTERS 








Providing 
X-RAY SHOE FITTING 
at NOMINAL COST 


AC 110 V 
60 Cye. 






APPEARANCE PLUS Qvuaurry 
“Buih by M. B. ADRIAN” 
Write for literature 
eee e nent AUANAELE Bate PRESENT 


M. B. ADRIAN & SONS X-RAY co. 
Stt? S. Lenan Ave. S. Howell Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. Tallwookes 7, Wis. 























CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 








Manufacturers Protest New Ceilings 





Feel That Boost of 414 Per Cent Is Inadequate in View of Increased 
Costs Since V-J] Day—Fight Carried to Washington 
By Two Associations 


NEw YorK.—Manufacturers in wide- 
ly scattered parts of the country are 
in agreement that the 4% per cent 
increase offered them by the Office of 
Price Administration is far from 
enough to compensate for the increase 
in manufacturing costs. 

Here in New York, the National 
Association of Play Shoe and Slipper 
Manufacturers, at a meeting held on 
December 5, protested that the suz- 
gested increase was “entirely inade- 
quate” and that at least a 10 per cent 
increase in the ceiling prices is justi- 
fied by changes which have occurred 
since V-J Day. Further cost increases, 
it was said, also are to be expected. 

Association members, through their 
counsel, have forwarded a_ brief to 
Washington setting forth their views 
in the matter. They feel, furthermore, 
that wholesalers and jobbers also 
should be given the right to sell at 
higher ceiling prices. 

The New England Shoe and Leather 





Opens Modern Shoe Store 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Walter’s Shoe 
Store opened here at 17 Main Street 
recently. It is a modern shoe store, 





WALTER HAAS 


operated and owned by Walter Haas, 
who was recently Gachanged from the 
Armed Forces. 

Prior to his two and one-half years 
of service, Mr. Haas was connected 
with the Triangle Shoe Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., operating the local Royal 
Shoe Store for four years. Before that 
he was a salesman on the road for a 
shoe and slipper manufacturer, holding 
the position of sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Association also has protested; and 
Cincinnati manufacturers feel that the 
increase is “unsatisfactory.” 


Price Increase “Unsatisfactory” 


CINCINNATI, O.—Cincinnati district 
shoe manufacturers were inclined to 
agree with national industry sentiment 
that the 4% per cent ceiling increase 
granted them by OPA was “unsatisfac. 
tory” although inclined to accept it as 
means of avoiding further delay in set- 
ting prices. 

The OPA declaration that when re- 
tail prices are announced, they “prob- 
ably” would be unchanged provoked 
criticism in retail circles. Several re- 
tail shoe men wanted to know “how 
OPA can insist on maintaining retail 
levels while giving manufacturers a 
boost.” 


Labor Costs Show Big Increase 


Boston, Mass.—Basing its conclu- 
sions on an analysis of statistics fur- 
nished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, in a recent 
release, points out that from January 
1, 1941, through September, 1945, the 
hourly rates paid workers in the shoe 
industry throughout the United States 
have been increased 55 per cent 
Though this, according to NESLA, is 
partially offset by an increase in the 
cost of living of 28 per cent, real wages, 
nevertheless, have increased about 32 
per cent during the period taken into 
consideration. 

In terms of dollars and cents, accord- 
ing to this analysis, the average weekly 
wage at the beginning of the period 
was $19.58 and at the end—September, 
1945—had reached $32.95. Making the 
necessary adjustment for the increase 
in the cost of living, NESLA finds that 
the average real gross weekly earnings 
are now $25.76. 

“These higher labor costs,” the 
NESLA release says, “have had to be 
absorbed by the shoe manufacturers 
whose selling prices are under strict 
control through OPA regulations which 
do not permit increases in ceiling prices 
because of increased iabor costs.” 

Making a similar analysis of wages 
paid in the leather industry, NESLA 
concludes that, during the same period, 
weekly wages have advanced 75 per 
cent and rear wages, adjusted to in- 
clude increased living costs, have ad- 
vanced 36.5 per cent. 
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they’re tops in fluorescent fixtures. Built to rigid 
specifications. Checked and Certified by Electrical 
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Buffalo Retailers Name 
New Officers 


BurraLo, N. Y. — Willard Lewis, 
manager of the Flint & Kent shoe de- 
partment, was elected president of the 
Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently. Benjamin Etkin was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Other officers are vice president, 
Michael Santercole; secretary, Jack 
Jacobs. These directors were elected: 
For Buffalo, Herman Meyer, George 
Seifert, Oliver F. LaReau, Fred Man- 
ning, Joseph Kirchoff, C. I. Lanich, 
Charles Reis, George W. Cooke, Robert 
Smith and Sidney Williams; for West- 
ern New York, William Lattimer and 
Ray Emerling of Hamburg, Frank 
Measer of Williamsville, Claude Keb- 
bler of Lancaster, George Vallance and 
Robert MacFarland of Niagara Falls, 
Don Kenney of Lockport, Allen Brown 
of Springville, H. J. Donahie of 
Rochester and Fred Fick of North 
Tonawanda. 


Rejoins Lancaster Shoe Co. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, Pa.—Lieut. Com- 
mander Frank N. Payne has just re- 
joined his firm, the Lancaster Shoe 
Company in Elizabethtown, following 
his retirement from active service in 
the U. S. N. R. Since entering the ser- 
vice about two and one-half years ago 
Mr. Payne was with the Inventory Con- 
trol Section on Naval Supplies. 


December 15, 1945 


Sport Shoes Shown 
At Luncheon Meeting 


Big and little gal a-cute angle sport 
shoes, modeled at the showing in New 
York recently. 


New YorK.—Sandler of Boston re- 
cently presented its new line of “Shoes 
for Sportswear” for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1946 at a press luncheon in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, with an accompaniment of mod- 
els, music, and an informal commen- 
tary by Jack Sandler. 

The showing of the line followed a 


Building, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


luncheon given to 125 members of the 
newspapers, magazine, and radio press 
and several retail shoe representatives, 
and included “barefoot” sandals, ballet 
patterns, Ropesters, loafers, saddles, 
ski boots, and golf shoes. 

Sandler of Boston is promoting its 
latest “a-cute angle” patierns from an 
air-minded point of view by naming 
them for such things as Stratoliner, 
Air Cruiser, Skymaster, and Flagship, 
all of which are being delivered abroad 
by air. 

The Americana promotion series are 
adaptations of the no-heel trend in- 
spired by the ballet slipper, but are 
made for outdoor wear with leather 
soles. This series includes the Ameri- 
cana Ballet, the Willyghilly, and Bare- 
foot Daze. 

Severa} of the “Sportster” series 
were shown in identical patterns for 
both mother and daughter wear. 


Siegel to Buy for Raylass 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Harry Siegel is 
reported to have resigned from his post 
of buyer of women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes for The Hecht Company, 
Baltimore, and to have joined the Ray- 
lass Chain Stores as buyer. The Ray- 
lass organization operates 26 outlets in 
the south, with buying headquarters 
being maintained at 870 Seventh Ave- 
nue in New York City. 
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Cary Elected 


Freeman Head 


BeLorr, Wis.—At the request of R. 
E. Freeman and H. C. Freeman, the 
board of directors of the Freeman Shoe 
Corp. has accepted their resignations 
as president and vice-president respec- 
tively. The constitution of the corpora- 
tion was amended to create the office 
of chairman of the board and vice- 
chairman of the board. At the election 


Be Sh 


H. T. CARY 


of officers the board unanimously 
elected the following men to the cor- 
poration’s executive posts: 

R. E. Freeman, chairman of the 
board; H. C. Freeman, vice-chairman 
of the board; H. T. Cary, president; 
A. W. Caldwell, executive vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Freeman, vice-president 
and treasurer; J. D. Tobias, vice-presi- 
dent in-charge of sales; M. L. Carroll, 
vice-president in charge of advertising; 
C. J. Wells, secretary; G. M. Fiebke, 
assistant treasurer. 




















Casual Type Moccasin. No-mark Sole 
Men's sizes 7 11 
Also Better Grade Men's Brown Genuine 
Goodyear Welt $3.65 
immediate 


Write fer felder Moccasin and Bowling Shoes 
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A. W. CADWELL 


Mr. Cary has been associated with 
the corporation since 1922. He has 
served as secretary, treasurer, and di- 
rector during most of that time. A. W. 
Cadwell joined the staff of the company 
in 1932 after a broad experience with 
other large shoe manufacturers. He 





has served as vice-president in charge 





of production and as a director for sey- 
eral years. R. B. Freeman, son of R. 
E. Freeman, has been with the corpo- 
ration nine years—except for a stretch 
in the Navy during the war. He served 
as assistant to A. W. Cadwell in the 
manufacturing and production divi- 
sions. He was a member of the board 
of directors. 

M. L. Carroll started as office boy 
in 1922 and served in various capacities 
until the office of advertising manager 
was created in 1931. He also served as 
a director for several years. J. D. To- 
bias began his career as a correspon- 
dence clerk in 1929 and worked up to 
the position of sales manager and a 
member of the board of directors. C. J. 
Wells joined the staff in 1937 as a book- 
keeper and later was promoted to office 
manager. Miss G. M. Fiebke was one 
of the company’s first office employees. 
Since 1921 she has served as secretary 
to H. T. Cary. During the past few 
years she has been the corporation’s 
assistant treasurer. 

With the exception of Mr. Caldwell, 
who had previous shoe manufacturing 
experience, the entire new staff of ex- 
ecutives has been trained by R. E. and 
H. C. Freeman. They are young busi- 
ness people who found their opportuni- 
ties in their home community and have 
“grown up” with the Freeman Shoe 
Corp. All are widely known and re- 
spected bv the shoe industry and the 
shoe retailers. 

The Freeman Shoe Company started 
from “scratch” in July of 1921. Pro- 
duction began with 40 employees. The 
roster now includes over 1600 em- 
ployees, and production has run well 
over a million pairs per year since 1929. 
During the war 1,890,404 pairs of shoes 
were made for the Armed Forces. 

Freeman plants are now producing 
8,000 pairs of men’s fine shoes daily. 
Pre-war capacity was 10,000 pairs 
daily, a figure that will be met and 
passed as fast as skilled shoemakers can 
be trained to do the job. 

R. E. Freeman and H. C. Freeman 
will retain their interest in the busi- 
ness, financially and otherwise. “I 
have had 47 years of shoemaking and 
my brother has had 45 years of it,” 
said R. E. Freeman. “That’s a long 
time and we’re both very conscious of 
the fact that we’re not getting any 
younger. We are not quitting. We 
are merely stepping aside just far 
enough to watch this company carry 
on under those men whom we have 
trained for the task.” 


Canadian Shoe Production Up 


MONTREAL, CANADA. — Production of 
leather footwear in Canada during Sep- 
tember totalled 3,126,099 pairs, as com- 
pared with 3,246,398 pairs in August 
and 2,893,705 pairs in September last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, 28,492,766 pairs were produced, 
compared with 26,462,034 pairs in the 
same period of 1944. 
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Dates to Remember 


Annual Banquet, New England 

Shoe inten- 
Statler, 

January 5, 1946 


Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
January 13, 14, 15, 1946 
Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Association 
and Michigan Shoe Travelers’ 
Club, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. January 13, 14, 15, 1946 


Warm Weather Shoe ngs, 
Guild of Better Shoe nufac- 
turers, New York City. 

Week of January 14, 1946 


Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe Travel- 
J » Hotel Statler, 


ers’ Association 
Buffalo, N. Y, January 20, 21, 1946 
and Leather 


Style Conference 
Show, National Shoe Retailers 
Association and Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of América, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City 

March 18-20, 1946 


Allied Shoe Products & Style Ex- 
hibit, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. March 16-20, 1946 


Iowa National Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
May 12, 13, 14, 1946 


Foot Health Week. May 18-25, 1946 





Sheppard Heads 
Manufacturers’ Association 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134] 


ing this mission, he had the opportunity 
of studying at close hand the wear- 
ability, in active service, of shoes pro- 
duced by the industry for the armed 
forces. 

Mr. Sheppard was born in Baltimore, 
Md., is a graduate of Virginia Law 
School and was admitted to the Vir- 
ginia State Bar in 1921. During World 
War I he was an Ensign Naval Air 
Service pilot. Following the war he 
became associated with the Hanover 
Shoe Company as assistant superinten- 
dent. In 1923 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and in 1940 
he was elected president of the com- 
pany, a position which he stil] holds. 

Guy E. Manley, retiring president of 
the association, becomes chairman of 
the manufacturers’ delegation of the 
National Shoe Fair Committee, and 
also an honorary vice-president of the 
association. In acknowledgment of his 
fine work during the past period, he 
was the recipient of an engraved gavel. 

Mr. Manley’s leadership was of great 
service to the association in carrying 
to successful consummation the follow- 
ing projects which arose during his 
term of office: 

Increased price allowances to help 
offset increased production costs. 

Balanced program for shoes. 

Enlarged und revitalized public r2- 
lations program. 
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E-Z WALK 


(PLASTIC FOOT SUPPORTS) 


Write For Our Catalogue—Full 
Of Star Sellers In Foot Aids— 
All At Big Profit To YOU! 


Everything about this amazing new 
ic foundational foot relief will 
instantly appeal to you as being a 
“made-to-order” seller. 
Made of feather-light, ivory-white, 
ventilated, washable plastic, E-Z 
WALK Pilasto-Arch foot supports, 
with exercise, are positively a revela- 
tion to the wearer. Thin as a wafer, 
they slip into the shoe like an in- 
sole. So scientifically designed for 
correct anatomical foot-form, they 
quickly ease muscular and liga- 
mentous strain caused by weak or 





Close cooperation with government 
war agencies. 

Formation of inter-association com- 
mittees to work with other segments of 
the industry. 

Labor relations studies. 

Statistical and research activities. 

Conducting of National Shoe Fairs. 


To Make New Line of 
Men’s Leisure Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—A line of colorful 
leisure footwear for men to complement 
cff-time ensembles is to be made by 
the newly-formed Slax Footwear Com- 
pany of North Quincy, Mass. M. Rob- 
ert Shaffer of Hingham, Mass., is 
president. Commander Mare Wright, 
recently discharged naval officer and 
long identified with the manufacture of 
high-grade footwear, has been appoint- 
ed general manager. 

A landscaped factory, equipped with 
the most up-to-date machinery and 
working arrangements, is now nearing 
completion. The interior of this new 
plant will be a study in color dynamics 
and improved lighting, with uniformed 
workers operating in a large, airy, sun- 
lit area, finished in two restful shades 
of green to minimize eyestrain and 
insure quality. 

The product of the new company will 
be nationally advertised under the 
brand names. Bostonian Slax and 


GROSS 
o PROFIT’ 


SENSATIONAL NEW SELL- 
ON-SIGHT FOOT RELIEF 


PLASTO-ARCH 


fallen arches—relieving tired, aching 
feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains 
and sore heels. 
E-Z WALK Plasto-Arch has a molded 
cupped heel seat to assure greater 
walking ease and perfect balance and 
function of the foot structure. To dis- 

lay it is to SELL it. Without it you 
covewe the last word in modern foot 
arch relief. Retail at $5.00 pair. Whole- 
sale, $30.00 dozen. Write for our cata- 
logue “A,” today! 

E-Z WALK CORPORATION 
37 West 20th Street New York, N.Y. 


Mansfield Slax. They will be sold 
through leading men’s shoe and cloth- 
ing stores from coast to coast in two 
medium price groupings. The line for 
1946 will comprise six basic styles of 
twenty-two different color combina- 
tions. 

Slax are to be made by a process 
which pre-moulds the shape of the up- 
per before it is lasted, thus insuring a 
permanent shaping. Production will be- 
gin around the first of the year. 


Television Used to Tell 


Shoe Story 


CHICAGO, ILL.—An unprecedented ex- 
periment in children’s programs, de- 
veloped by advertiser, manufacturer, 
dealer, and educators, was checked re- 
cently for entertainment and educational 
value and effectiveness of integrated 
commercial. 

“Tumblin Tim, the Circus Acrobat,” 
newly created animated trademark for 
Acrobat Shoes for children, made his 
television debut over Station WBKB 
on Wednesday, November 28, sponsored 
by Marshall Field & Company in co- 
operation with the Chicago Board of 
Education Radio Council. 

This is the first of a series of tele- 
vision shows planned by Ruthrauff & 
Ryan for Acrobat Shoe Company, divi- 
sion of General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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WORK SHOES 


Irving Sigal Named 
Lane Bryant Buyer 


New YorK—Lane Bryant, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Irving 
N. Sigal as buyer of play shoes and 
slippers for all seven shoe departments 
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BARIS SELLS 


Shoes from Surplus 
we Better for Less. 
BARIS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Worth 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade S$t., New York 7, M. Y. 








LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


QUALITY SHOES SINCE 1932... 
FROM 18 LEADING ST. LOUIS 
FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


White in town “C” Well | 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1215 W GTON AVE. 
sT. t 3, MO. 














IRVING N. SIGAL 


throughout the chain. Mr. Sigal has 
served as manager of all shoe depart- 
ments in the Chicago store for the past 
thirteen years. 

Mr. Sigal works in cooperation with 
Frederic S. Beck, recently appointed 
buyer of all Lane Bryant shoes. 





September Production Off 
0.5 Per Cent in N.E. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
shoe states, Massachussets, Maine and 
New Hampshire, produced during Sep- 
tember 12,790,054 pairs, a decrease of 
0.5 per cent from September 1944, ac- 
cording to an analysis prepared by the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, based on reports of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. The New En- 
gland shoe states registered the follow- 
ing changes in this period: Massa- 
chusetts increased 8 per cent, Maine 
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BEST GRADE ELECTRIFIED 
SHEARLING 









Sizes 5-11. 36 pairs to case 
As above — Sheepskin $1.00 
Write for folder — other slippers, moccasins, etc 


wr CONJOR SHOE CO. 
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4 per cent and New Hampshire de- 
creased 12 per cent. 

For the nine months period, January- 
September, the New England shoe 
states produced 124,174,581 pairs, an 
increase of 8 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe 
output was 9 per cent greater during 
this period, and New Hampshire and 
Maine production were greater by 5 
per cent and 11 per cent, respectively. 


—_—_— 


Independent Shoe Stores 
Show Good Gains 


Co_umsBus, O.—A group of 25 inde- 
pendent retail shoe stores in all sections 
of Ohio, representing a cross-section of 
the state both in size of store and in 
size of city located, reporting $366,819 
in dollar sales during September, 1945, 


according to the Bureau of Business 


Research experienced a 14 per cent gain 
in sales over the same month of last 


year. Their sales for the first nine 


months of 1945 were 17 per cent ahead 
of the same months of 1944; and Sep. 
tember, 1945, sales were 5 per cent 
ahead of August, 1945. 

The shoe stores ranked third in the 
state among businesses which experi- 
enced gains compared with September 
of 1944, being exceeded by household 
appliance dealers, with a 64 per cent 
jump, and motor-vehicle dealers, with 
a 25 per cent increase. Lumber and 
building materials dealers also ranked 
third, with a 14 per cent gain, followed 
by filling stations, 6 per cent; confec- 
tionery stores, 4 per cent; hardware 
stores, 3 per cent, and men’s clothing 
and furnishings stores, 8 per cent, 
Family clothing stores suffered a 5 per 
cent decrease compared with September 
of 1944, the survey revealed. 


New Shoe Store Opened 
In Detroit 


Detroit, MicH. — Allen’s Smart 
Shoes, who closed their downtown shoe 
store on Woodward avenue about a 
year ago, have opened a new store at 
Farmer and Gratiot avenues, on a cor- 
ner across the street from the city’s 
two leading department stores, and in 
the same block with the next two 
largest downtown department stores. 

The store features popular priced 
women’s shoe lines. The present loca- 
tion is quadrilateral in shape with three 
sides about 50 feet in length and a 
fourth side or front of about 20 feet. 
There is a corner entrance, and an- 
other entrance farther down the long 
exterior side. There are open back- 
ground display windows, with maroon 
border above and black below, with 
aluminum fixture trim. A wide cream- 
colored terra cotta panel with name 
space for the sign runs across both 
sides, above the windows. 

The interior has an appearance of 
spaciousness, created by an unusual 
upper wall treatment above the shelv- 
ing and wainscoting, in which about 
half of each sidewall is treated in a 
large scale floral pattern on blue back- 
ground, while the rest is in a mono- 
chrome tan. Open shelving is used for 
stock. 

Glove and accessories counter is at 
the right of the main entrance. 

Present layout and fittings are tem- 
porary because of wartime shortages. 
General remodeling is planned for next 
Spring, when proper store fixtures be 
come available. 

Allen’s is operated by Berland Shoe 
Stores of St. Louis. A, E. Marx, for 
merly manager of a store in San An- 
tonio, Tex., is the store manager. 
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CHILDREN’S ALL 
LEATHER SLIPPERS 


Flexible Hard Leather Soles 
Fine Grain Leather 

Plaid Linings 

Regular Half Sizes 


In Stock 
At Once Delivery 


Infants’ Sizes 5-8 
Children’s Sizes 84-12 
Misses’ Sizes 12%-3 


*7 Terms: Net 10 days 
F.0.8. New York 
e 55 Minimum Order 18 poirs 





Manufacturing 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 124] 


had devoted long hours to work in war plants, putting in 
considerable overtime, were not prepared to resume the 
regular routine elsewhere when the crisis was over. 

Nor have all returning members of the armed forces 
been ready to jump into civilian production the very week 


Chicago 


Now that manufacturers have been allowed a 44% per 
cent increase in their selling price, there is a part of the 
public which thinks that immediately there will be a 
larger number of shoes on the retailers’ shelves. Salutary 
as this increase may be (and there are those who consider 
it insufficient) it does not help the manufacturer in acquir- 
ing a greater stock of materials to work with. One house 
is short of upper leathers. Another lacks a sufficient sup- 
ply of heels. A third has insufficient sole leather. If a 
central “pool” could be worked out whereby one man’s 
shortage could be fed by another’s overstock, the industry 
might hit some sort of happy level. But lacking this, 
shortages continue and delivery of orders lags. 


Rochester 


SHOE factories in this area, trying valiantly to increase 
production with limited supplies of skilled labor and mate- 
rials, to say nothing of smotheringly low price ceilings un- 
der which to operate in many cases, were making some 
progress. Not so much as they had expected, however. 

For one thing, most manufacturers believed that within 
a few weeks after the end of the war there would be plenty 
of skilled help for the various intricate operations of mak- 
ing shoes. Besides, they were ready to provide training 
for promising unskilled workers. 

But the letdown which followed the close of hostilities 
was more extensive than had been foreseen. Many who 
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Beautiful EMERSON SHOE HORNS of 


Gleaming Lucite in Jewel Colors 
—tuby, aqua, emerald, amber, shell, L— will 
ny Your Displays and Sell selves 


8 I-64" Populor “Hook” model — graceful, 
strong (Retail $1.09 ec.) . seatiecendel $6.60 per doz. 


8 ee no-stoop mode! (Retail 


* model, hand-carved, for 
= pare ‘abla (Retail $1.50 ea. -f ieatas $9.90 per dex. 

8 s—7%" " model, masculine, heavy, 
ihion tip (Retoll $1.50 —. hepperediar $9.90 per dex. 


All models shipped in 6 assorted colors unless otherwise 
indicated. Customer may specify colors with minimum 
of V2 dozen per color and model. All prices F.O.B., N. Y. 


EMERSON PLASTICS CORPORATION 
perfected plastic products 
202 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 











and Markets 


that they got back from war. And so the labor situation 
continues to be tight throughout this area. 

But there is much optimism concerning the future of the 
shoe industry here, provided there is less of government 
in business; in the expected event that we are to return 
to the traditional American policy of permitting manu- 
facturers as well as retailers to make reasonable profits 
in the conduct of their business. 

That is the way in which business has grown; the way 
in which the best interests of the public have also been 
served. 

All agreed that restrictions imposed by the requirements 
of war were both necessary and desirable. They were obey- 
ed loyally. Now is the time for freedom which will permit 
business to grow. 

During the weeks which followed the ending of shoe 
rationing here, there has been a healthy retail demand 
for footwear, reflecting the normal needs of the people, 
who have the money to buy what they do need, but are 
not actuated by fear that they will not get it. 

Men’s shoes in a full variety of sizes are exceptionally 
scarce, Shoes for children are more numerous and being 
shown in more variety. Inquiries about new styles are be- 
ing made by more women, asking for more variety and 
color than were provided during wartime—and more of 
them are being supplied. 
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WOMEN’S 


Bengaline Slippers 
Soft Leather Soles 





$4.00 


per pf. 


COLORS: Royal Blue, 
Wine or Light Blue. Sizes 
5 to 9. 
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Immediate Delivery 
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Former Navy Man Made 
Store Manager 


ToLepO, OnIO— Fred Hetzner, who 
has just returned from two years in 
the Navy, has been named manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, outlet of the Reed 
Shoe Stores, located at 327 Summit 
street. He succeeds Charles Hughes, 
named manager of the Reed firm’s Day- 
ton, Ohio, store. Mr. Hetzner former- 
ly was manager of Paul’s Shoe Store in 
Toledo before donning uniform. 





To Head Kinney 
Department 


New Yorx.—Clifford’ O.~Anderson, 


- vice-president and general merchandis- 


ing manager of the G. R. Kinney 
Co., Inc., has announced the promotion 
of Miss Dorothea M. Kenna as buyer 
and merchandiser of Kinney’s new “up- 
front” department. 





DOROTHEA M. KENNA 


In accordance with Kinney’s stream- 
lining program, the buying of several 
“up-front” departments have been 
grouped under Miss Kenna’s exclusive 
buying authority to include hosiery, 
anklets, handbags, gloves and kindred 
items. 

Miss Kenna has been associated with 
the Kinney company since 1930 and has 
merchandised handbags and gloves in 
addition to buying and merchandising 
for the Enze] shoe salon in Philadel- 
phia. 





Evening Shoes Popular 
In West 


HELENA, Mont.—Next to nylons, 
what Helena women want most are eve- 
ning shoes in a variety of color and 
styles. Complementing the popular 
black evening dress, there is a demand 
for sequin and nailhead trimmed san- 
dals and the South American influence 
is noted in the colorful striped effect 
of the high heeled sling-back type. 
White satin, in either high or low heels 
continues to hold its own, while black 
satin is exceptionally popular this year. 

There is a trend towards matching 
street shoe trimmings with those of 
women’s hats which has been respon- 
sible for many original and interesting 
designs. Conservative-appnearing black 
and brown shoes may boast large but- 
ton trimmings, duplicates of those on 
the wearer’s hat, or eagles, perched 
jauntily upon a pair of low heeled 
shoes, may be looked down upon by a 
larger model from above. 

The biggest problem of Mr. Arnold, 
owner of Arnold’s shoe store in Helena, 
is how to get good, heavy-duty work 


shoes. The demand is for an 8-inch 
miner’s boot. Miners who, for many 
years, have depended upon Mr. Arnold 
to supply their needs, look forward to 
the time when they may once again 


demand the sturdy shoes so necessary. 


for their. work..“There is also a great 
demand for children’s house slippers,” 
says Mr. Arnold, “In fact, the demand 
for them far exceeds that of any other 
year.” 

Shoe store retailers joined forces 
with other merchants of Butte in pro- 
moting a two-day “Butte Opportunity 
Days” program. Hundreds of residents 
from other Western Montana cities 
were welcomed by busy salesmen who 
pointed out that, although merchandise 
was not as plentiful as they would 
like, stock in Butte stores was as com- 
plete and varied as any in Montana. 

Heavy sales were reported during 
the celebration, one shoe salesman re- 
porting that one morning hour had 
brought more business than an entire 
day’s volume last year. A holiday at- 
mosphere was provided by an elaborate 
decorative scheme with streets and 
businuess houses gaily lined with na- 
tive fir trees and winter berries. 





Busimess Increased by 
Moving Department 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Since moving to a 
new location on the second floor, the 
children’s shoe department of Glad- 
ding’s, Inc., has shown a gratifying in- 
crease in sales. Since the removal a 
number of months ago, the business has 
increased 60 per cent and is now run- 
ning ahead of that figure. 

The department was formerly lo- 
cated between other infants’ and chil- 
dren’s sections so that it received more 
or less traffic from these other sections. 
This traffic was more or less distract- 


ing at times and took away from the . 


quiet needed for giving the youngsters 
the best fitting. The new location is be- 
side the elevators, giving it a corner all 
by itself. 

Instead of giving the new depart- 
ment the usual square corner appear- 
ance, it is hemmed in with a semi-circu- 
lar partition which improves the ap- 
pearance. All stock is concealed and 
handy so that fitting is easier for the 
clerks. The new department is about 
twice the size of the former section. 

Miss Agnes Hodge is department 
manager. 


Wholesalers Have 
Dinner-Dance 


New YorKk.—The annual dinner and 
dance of the New York Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association was held in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel on November 24. Attending were 
about 200 members and guests. Enter- 
tainment as well as music for dancing 
made the affair one of the most enjoy- 
able the association has ever held. 
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Former Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
head of the Spaulding Fibre Co., manu- 
facturers of shoe counters in North 
Rochester, Milton and Dover, all in 
New Hampshire, was elected a vice 
president of the Abenaqui Golf Club at 
the organization’s recent annual meet- 
ing at Rye Beach. 

. . o 


James J. Ertell, recently awarded a 
life certificate because of his 40 years’ 
membership in the Oriental Lodge, by 
his fellow Masons, has been affiliated 
with the shoe industry in Detroit much 
longer than 40 years. He has probably 
been interested in the citizen’s foot- 
prints longer t any other person 
in the city. He has a highly specialized 
business in the Cosmopolitan Building, 
calling it Corrective Shoes. 


Corporal Robert Drummond, assigned 
to guard the top Nazi war criminals, 
and seen in the picture of the Nurem- 
berg trial published in nearly every 
newspaper in the country, is the son 
of Charles R. Drummond, veteran De- 
troit shoeman. Latter has the Drum- 
mond Shoe Company, handling contract 
distribution of shoes to the Wayne 
County welfare department, and is also 
salesman for the International Shoe 
Company. 

. . > 


Harry Holland has become manager 
of Morton’s Shoe Store, Providence, 
R. I., succeeding his brother, Hye Hol- 
land, who has become co-manager of 
a John Irving Shoe Store in Detroit. 
Mr. Holland comes to this store from 
Springfield, Mass., where he was man- 
ager. Before that he was manager of 
the Morton store in Pawtucket, R. L., 
and has been with the company for 


17 years. 
. + > 


Stanley D. Miranda, orthopedic shoe 
expert with more than 30 years of ex- 
perience, has joined Greiner’s Shoe 


December 15, 1945 





Store, Main and Fifth Sts., Columbus, 
O. He has been with orthopedic shoe 
firms in Seattle, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

> . * 

William Goddard, recently discharged 
after three years of service with the 
U. S. Marine Corps, has taken up 
duties as assistant manager of the ac- 
cessory department of the W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Co. He will assist in buying, 
distributing and merchandising of all 
accessory items. Before entering the 
service, he worked for four years in 
this branch of the business. In serv- 
ice, he saw action in the Solomons, 
Guadalcanal and others, and has been 
awarded a Presidential citation. 


Sol Reis, veteran shoe traveler, cele- 
brated his 76th birthday on November 
22 and announced simultaneously that 
he is “still going strong,” selling foot- 
wear for the Advance Footwear Com- 
pany and the Goodman-Handel Shoe 
Company, both of Duane street, New 
York City. 

+ > > 

I. C. Maxwell, who entered the shoe 
business in 1898, has the dinstinction of 
being one of the oldest, in point of ser- 
vice, in Sullivan, Indiana, After ser- 
ving his apprenticeship with C. H. 
Crowder & Co., he and a Mr. Cowles in 
1905, organized the Maxwell-Cowles 
Company. The firm name was changed 
to Maxwell-Brown Shoe Co., in 1917. 
Both men are still active, sharing the 
mansegement with D. B. Bevis, admitted 
as a partner in 1941. 


William L. Davies, manager and 
buyer of the men’s department of Lewis 
& Reilly, Inc., Scranton, Pa., was ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner recently at 
Hotel Jermyn by the management and 
60 employees. The occasion was his 
completion of 50 years’ service with the 
shoe firm. Elias E. Evans, president of 


* Genuine Leather Uppers 
¢ Orthopedic Brown 
Rubber Soles. . 
Raised Moccasin Toes 
Rolled Collars 
Heavy Cotton Laces 


immediate Delivery 


About Shoe People 


the company, presented Mr. Davies with 
a check for $500 in recognition of his 
long service. Fellow employees pre- 
sented a gold pen and pencil set. Mrs. 
Davies received an orchid corsage. 

7 * > 

Lester C. Barrett, who has special- 
ized in the correct fitting of shoes for 
25 years, has joined the sales staff 
in the men’s shoe department at Myers 
Brothers, Springfield, Ill. 

. ” . 

Charles R. Towle, who was superin- 
tendent of the old C. K. Fox Shoe 
factory at Northwood Narrows, and 
Mrs. Towle recently celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary at their home 
in Concord, N. H. 

> > > 

William Pidgeon, Rochester, N. Y., 
shoe retailer, whose gift as a speaker 
on subjects of human interest is well 
known to members of shoe associations, 
has been booked by the Collins Man- 
agement Services for 50 addresses to 
be given during the present season be- 
fore schools, churches, luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations throughout the East. His 
popularity as an orator has been grow- 
ing steadily during recent years. 

. . > 

William Heaman, 90 years old this 
month, who has a shoe retail and re- 
pair shop in Le Roy, N. Y., is back on 
the job at his store after a narrow 
escape from serious injury when the 
bicycle on which he was riding was 
struck by an automobile. Mr. Hea- 
man, who has been riding his bicycle 
to and from his place of business for 
many years, was on the way to his 
store when an automobile struck the 
bike. Although the bicycle was wrecked, 
its owner escaped with a chin lacera- 
tion and severe shaking up. 

. > . 

Major Leslie A. Claff, in civilian life 
in charge of the Brockton factory of 
M. B. Claff & Sons, Inc., shoe carton 
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manufacturers, has been awarded the 
French Croix de Guerre with silver star 
for his part last year in bluffing into 
surrender a force of 482 Germans who 
were in combat with French Forces of 


call up a large force of non-existent 

tanks. Major Claff is now commanding 
officer of a military government detach, 
ment with headquarters in Erbach, 





Urge 8-Point 


Balanced Program 


New YorK.—The much discussed 
Balanced Program for Shoes moved a 
step nearer realization with the Decem- 
ber meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
here, of an executive committee com- 
posed of representatives of various as- 
sociations in the shoe trade. Anticipat- 
ing an increased consumer demand for 
footwear, the committee urged an 
eight-point program to stabilize pro- 
duction and employment. The recom- 
mendations were: 

1. An effort should be made to build 
up the valleys of distribution and still 
maintain maximum volume during peak 
seasonal periods. It is expected that 
during the postwar period and con- 
tinuing into the future, consumers will 
need and will buy substantially more 
shoes than in the past. In recognition 
of this greater demand, retailers and 
manufacturers should point toward ob- 
taining increased volume during his- 
torically dull periods. 

2. Manufacturers and distributors 
should develop new styles, patterns and 
materials for promotion during dull 
periods. Manufacturers and retailers 
should present their stories in a force- 
ful manner to the public through vigor- 
ous advertising and promotion. 

8. Selling plans should be developed 
by which manufacturers would sell ac- 
cording to pre-arranged schedules. For 
example—A manufacturer might so- 
licit business from a retailer in the 
Fall for Spring delivery and receive 
an appropriate percentage of the 
Spring business to be made on staple 
or planned promotional styles. The re- 
mainder of the retailer’s business would 
be placed for delivery on a short-term 
basis. The short-term commitments 
should cover style goods, promotional 
items, and size fill-ins on staples. 

4. In some instances, manufacturing 
space could be offered to distributors 
periodically, the actual merchandise to 
be specified as production schedules 
are at hand. Under this plan distribu- 
tors would place orders and receive 
shipments regularly. - 

5. Specific advertising display pro- 
motion and publicity programs should 
be developed to produce greater con- 
sumer interest and increased sales dur- 
ing dull periods. 

6. The constant public demand for 
new styles and types should be met 
and developed through the creation of 
new merchandise and new promotional 
plans on a year-round basis. 

7. The following committee was ap- 
pointed to recommend methods by 
which the timing and conducting of 
shoe fairs can be made to contribute 
towards balanced production and 
planned merchandising distribution: 
W. W. Stephenson, National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association; Lee Lang- 
ston, National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion; Al Bogutz, Guild of Better Shoe 
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Manufacturers; H. O. Rondeau, New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion; Myles Burton, St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

8. All restrictive regulations or 
agreements should be avoided. 

Members of the ‘Committee who de- 
veloped the eight-point program were: 
W. W. Stephenson, chairman, execu- 
tive committee; Charles H. Jones, Jr., 
National Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; E. Orr, Natio Shoe Retailers’ 
Association; Lee Langston, National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association; Davis M. 
Ripley, Tanners’ Council of America; 
Benjamin Schwartz, Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Board of Trade of New York; 
R. C. Rhoades, Last Manufacturers’ 
Association; A. S. Burg, National Shoe 
Fabrics Association; George O. Jen- 
kins, National Leather Fibre Confer- 
ence; Edson Andrews, New England 
Shoe & Leather Association; Harold 
R. Quimby, National Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 





Paul O. Kuehn, of the Kuehn Shoe 
Company, South Bend, Ind., has been 
elected president of the South Bend 
Retail Credit Bureau, Inc. 


C. F. Klopfenstein, head of Klepfen- 
stein’s, one of the leading men’s shoe 
and men’s wear emporia of Seattle, 
Wash., has received new honors. He 
has recently been appointed as King 
County (Wash.) chairman for - the 
March of Dimes drive, which will be 
held from January 14 to 31, to raise 
funds for the National Foundation of 
Infantile Paralysis. 
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September Shoe 
Production Off 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 


149,738,067 pairs, 4.8 per cent higher 
than that for the same months of last 
year. 

Misses’ and children’s shoe produc- 
tion in September came to 3,793,541 
pairs, a drop from that of August, but 
a gain over that for last September. 
Total for the nine months period was 
42,502,088 pairs, 22.1 per cent higher 
than that for the same months the pre- 
ceding year. 

Output in September of infants’ and 
babies’ shoes amounted to 2,562,175 
pairs, an increase over August produ:- 
tion, but a decline from that for Sep- 
tember of last year. Total for the nine- 


month period was 26,378,964 pairs, a 
gain of 24.1 per cent over that for the 
same period the year before. 


Le Vine Head of 
Shoe Company 


New York—Samuel M. Le Vine, of 
Paterson, New Jersey, was recently 
elected chairman of the board of Hobby 
Footwear, Inc., manufacturers of wo- 
men’s “California-process” casual shoes 
and slippers, with a factory located at 
2264 Jerome Ave., Bronx. The factory 


now produces about fifty cases a day,- 


under the trade name Hobby Nobbies, 
and expansion plans are under way to 
greatly increase production at this fac- 
tory. A second factory is planned, also. 

He is associated with such well-known 
shoe men as Sidney Jonas, president; 
Frank De Stefano, vice president; 


Irving Rosenberg, secretary; and 
Charles Novim, treasurer. 

Mr. Le Vine continues as president 
and general manager of Uncle Sam’s 
Shoe Stores, a group of family shoe 
stores located in New Jersey, with 
headquarters in Paterson. 


Boston Showing Not 
Sponsored by Association 


New York — Robert E. Frederick, 
president of the Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers Association of New York, cor- 
rects a recently published statement 
that the November 25 to 28 showing 
of some of the association’s members 
at the Parker House, Boston, was 
sponsored by his association. The show- 
ing, he says, was sponsored only by 
the salesmen participating. 
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George H. Hampson 


Detroit, Micu.—George H. Hamp- 
son, salesman for Everett & Barron, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
shoe dressings, died suddenly on Nov. 
16 at his home in Detroit. He had been 
perfectly well up to the night of his 
death. 

Mr. Hampson had been with this 
company for 24 years as representative 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. He was 
54 years of age and had a host of 
friends throughout the territory. 








William Klinkel 


Fort Wayne, Inp.— William L. 
Klinkel, 74, former manager of the W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Co. and recently in 
charge of the men’s department at the 
Rodney Shoe Store, here, died of a 
heart attack at his home recently. He 
had been associated for 42 years with 
the Douglas company which closed its 
store here a few years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter and four grand- 
hildren. 


Obituaries 





Albert J. Schmidt 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Albert J. Schmidt, 
veteran shoe retailer, here, died re- 
cently at the West Penn Hospital. His 
father established the Schmidt Shoe 
Store in 1880, and Mr. Schmidt suc- 
ceeded him in the business. 


ALBERT J. SCHMIDT 


Mr. Schmidt was active in associa- 
tion work. He was one of the founders 
of the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association in 1914, and served as its 
president in 1931 and as a director of 
the organization. He was also one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Retailers’ Association and of the Pitts- 
burgh Shoe Retailers’ Association. In 
addition, he was director for 30 years 
of the Western Savings & Deposit 
Bank; vice-president of the Mt. Leba- 
non Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Pittsburgh 
Rotary Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Jeannette Fehler Schmidt; a son, T/3 
Frederick Schmidt, now serving in 
China, and a sister, Mrs. Julia Meyer. 

Services were held at the Beinhauer 
Mortuary. Burial was in Smithfield 
Cemetery. 


John H. Wagoner 


AKRON, OH10—John H. Wagoner, 84, 
Akron, Ohio, shoe merchant here for 
more than 60 years, died recently after 
a week’s illness. 

Well known in Akron as partner of 
the Wagoner-Marsh Shoe Co., he came 
to this city in his early twenties. One 
of his first ventures in the shoe busi- 
ness was his partnership in the old S. 
E. Finney Shoe Co. He was with this 
concern until he and G. S. Marsh es- 
tablished the Waconer-Marsh Shoe Co. 
in 1898. In 1930 the comnany was pur- 
chased by the D. M. Siff Co. Mr. 
Wagoner had not been active in the 
business for several years preceding 
the purchase. His widow, Edith M., 
and a sister survive. 


William E. Campbell 


Boston, Mass.—William E. Campbell, 
for the past 12 years sales manager of 
the John Ritchie Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
Canada, and widely known throughout 
the shoe industry of this country, died 
Nov. 6 of a heart attack while en route 
from Quebec to this city. He was a 
former resident of Avon and Brocton, 
when associated with various shoe com- 
panies in this country He was formerly 
on the sales staff of Thompson Bros. 
Shoe Co. and the Conrad Shoe Co. At 
the time of his death he was also a 
director of the Ritchie company and the 
Agnew & Surpass Co. of Canada. 

He served in the U. S. Navy in World 
War I and was a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He was a member of the 
Garrison Club of Quebec. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a sister and a 
brother. 


John M. Travers 


Worcester, Mass.—John M. Travers, 
one of New England’s most popular 
traveling salesmen, died at his home 
here on Nov. 17 following a brief ill- 
ness. 

He began his career as a shoe man 
in early boyhood when he worked for 
a local jobbing concern. Later, he was 
with the wholesale company of Foss & 
Packard and, still later, with the Peck 
Shoe Company. At the time of his 
death, he covered the New England 
states for the Ideal Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company of Milwaukee. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Worcester Episcopal Church with inter- 
ment at Watertown, N. Y., in which 
city he was born. Surviving are his 
widow and two children. 


—__ 


Philip Kennedy, Sr. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0—Philip Kennedy, 
Sr., 75, who had never given a thought 
to retiring from the shoe business, died 
Dec. 1, the day he was to have moved 
out of the store he had occupied for 
80 years. An improvement was being 
laid out and the store was in the way. 

He helped more than 500 rescued per- 
sons during the 1937 flood and many 
was the time, neighbors said, that he 
put stockings on a poor child being 
fitted for shoes. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Annie 
Kennedy; three sons, Philip, Jr., re- 
cently discharged from the armed 
forces; James P. of the New York 
Central Railroad at Cincinnati; and 
John J. of Covington, Ky.: two daugh- 
ters, Miss Mary Ellen Kennedy and 
Mrs. J. S. Schoenharl, and seven grand- 
children. : 
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More Diversity, Few Radical Style Ideas. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


limited way and will be bought in the 
same way. One last thought about 
color. The return of the beloved tan 
and white spectator is of great style im- 
portance, both because women are so 
devoted to it and because manufac- 
turers have put thought and time into 
giving new detailing interest to the tra- 
ditional tip and foxing. 

One of the striking differences be- 
tween this season and previous ones is 
the kind of ornament being used on 
pumps. The rosettes and other “femi- 
nine” treatments of these ornaments 
have been succeeded by trimmings with 
much more character and more struc- 
ture to them. They are bolder and 
simpler looking but still are “feminine” 
in feeling. In fact, all the Spring shoes 
are definitely in that category to har- 
monize with clothes which have a softer 
look right down to classic tailored spec- 
tator clothes. Other ways in which 
shoes are carrying out this idea are in 
the use of pleatings, tuckings, shirrings 
and drapings. Softness and curves are 


definitely in the style limelight in shoes, 
as well as in dresses, suits and coats. 

This summary of Spring trends would 
not be complete without special mention 
cf sandals. Especially significant are 
the very bare types, for every occasion 
from beach to country club ballroom. 
The whole range for the former use 
will be treated in a later story, but 
some of these have already been shown 
in our southern resort feature, “Headin’ 
South” in the November Ist issue. The 
thong sandal is slated for a big season. 
Other “native” types, very bare, often 
very rustic looking in native plant fibre 
materials, promise to have great style 
possibilities. In other sandals and san- 
dalized patterns the asymmetric look, 
first introduced about a year ago, con- 
tinues strong. 

All in all, the seasons ahead will offer 
much that is interesting for the style- 
minded retailer in many kinds of shoes. 
Tie will have a chance once more to pro- 
mote some colors, varied types and 
sound coordination ideas. 





Harmony is Key to 


Co-ordination 


[CONTINUUED FROM PAGE 80] 


coordination is still popular, the need 
for exactly matching materials and 
colors in all accessories is tempered by 
the scarcity of leathers and technical 
difficulties in color matching. Skillful 
blending or contrasting of leathers and 
colors is the fashion trend. Grain 
leathers, for instance, like alligator, 
snakeskin and pigskin, may be com- 
bined to create an appearance, rather 
than the actuality, of sameness. And 
the increasing use of plastics, in bags 
in particular, has alleviated the short- 
age situation somewhat since plastic 
patents and leathers coordinate well 
with the genuine. 

Vietory, and the lifting of many 
WPB style restrictions, ushered in a 
new and very feminine era in clothes. 
Dullness has gone the way of the war. 
Gaiety and sparkle themes are stronger 
now than before the war, and are re- 
flected in dramatic designs of jewels, 
nailheads, painting, or embroidery on 
belts and gloves. Color contrasts are 
popular. A dash of red, yellow, or 
bright green in just one accessory itera 
will do much to briehten the ensemble. 
So the need for stvling accessory lines 
to match shoes exactly is unimportant 
if you carry a good line of dominant 
styles that will harmonize well with 
several shoe patterns. 


Natural, feminine curves are ac- 
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centuated in ready-to-wear fashions by 
soft, rounded, draped, and gathered 
effects. Bags as well as shoes echo this 
trend, this new softness and freedom 
of motion that is a direct reaction 
against the restraints of war-time styles. 
Smaller bags are the prophecy for 
Spring wear, small in silhouette but 
large in capacity. The underarm bag 
is on its way out to make more room 
for the popular overarm type, the care- 
free shoulder strap, and the charmingly 
youthful pouch. 

Belts, one of the dominant fashion 
items of this post-war period, are 
narrowing down for Spring wear, but 
many elaborate treatments of the wide 
beit will still be found for the slim- 
waisted. The importance of the belt 
buckle as an ornament is diminishing, 
with emphasis being placed on all- 
around designs, either in sculptured 
patterns of the belt material itself or 
in ornamentation of various kinds. 


Glove styling, limited at present by 
lack of materials and OPA ceilings, 
nevertheless exhibits a definite trend to- 
ward increasing detailing. Ornamental 
stitching in contrasting threads, nail- 
head trimming, and handpainting are 
popular elaborations. Though all 
lengths, from the two button to the 
sixteen button, have been popular 
through the Fall and Winter, the 
“shortie,” perfect for suit-minded wo- 
men,. will be in the foreground this 
Spring in new and dramatic forms, 
some buttoning at the wrist, and others 
— with gaily ruffied and colored 
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SHEARLINGS 


Red & Blue Bunnies 


Electrified Shearling—For Christmas 


Immediate Delivery 
Limited Quantity 








Packed 36-pr. Cases 
2/4 4/5 6/6 6/7 6/8 6/9 4/10 2/11 
CHESTER A. YARD CO. 


1709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Natural Rubber Shortage 


To Continue 


New Yorxk.—A. L. Viles, president 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, on his return by plane from 
London, where he served as a member 
of the American Delegation attending 
the recent International Study Group 
on Rubber, pointed out recently that 
American synthetic rubber is increas- 
ingly recognized as a basic world raw 
material that fills a postwar need of 
real proportions. 

Mr. Viles stated that the Study 
Group had estimated that the uncer- 
tainties of the situation in the Far 
East made is probable that supplies of 
natural rubber in 1946 would be less 
than had been generally expected, and 
that continued high production of syn- 
thetic rubber would be necessary in 
order to meet the enormous pent-up de- 
mand for tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts. 


Opens Larger Store 


Enpicott, N. Y.—Endicott Shoe Co. 
recently moved to 25 Washington Ave., 
where it occupies a highly modern store 
with greatly enlarged and improved 
show windows. The store is owned by 
M. S. Cohen of Binghamton, who also 
operates the Parlor City Shoe Co. of 
that city and Triple Cities Shoe Co., 
Johnson City. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





LINE WANTED 
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SALESMEN, FULL TIME OR SIDELINE 

for fast moving — Shoes and Slippers. 

Write: WILLIAM 

ASHER SHOE co. 9 91 Bridge Street, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 





SALESMEN TO TRAVEL WEST AND 
MIDDLE ig A for better 


laa a ae 
Shoe Recorder, 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MEN’s SHOE BUYER WANTED. Laeca- 
tion Washington,- D. C. Opportunity to 
make permanent connection with one of 
America’s outstanding, exclusive shoe stores. 
This position will pay an excellent salary to 
the ho has had proper experience and 
background in better Men’s Shoe Styling 
= Merchandising. 
references, state sasennt 
ability. All replies held in 
Address Box No. 839, eare Best @ Shee Be 
corder, 100 East 42nd ‘Street, New York, N. Y. 





STOCK ROOM MANAGER 
brew a - ~ saparnnest - filling and 

sive} New Hampshire Shoe <0 
State experience in detail. Good salary 


and future. 
ddress & SHOE RECORDER 
York, WN. 








FITTING ROOM 
Foreman or Forelady 
on high grade ladies slippers, 
play shoes 
STATE SALARY AND REFERENCES 
Box 670, Realservice 
110 West 34th St. N.Y. 1, N.Y. 








SHOE SALESMEN, to ar 
portant Playshoes and Slipper oo 
ings for sales representatives in Texas, i 
pth and Midwest. Write full details and 
_ experience. All replies confidential. tan. 
lent opportunity. Center Shoe & Sli 
140 West Broadway, New York 13, ey ve 





GALESMAS to show the beauty and sell the 
rh ae | using nog 8 Carpet Binding. 


Sue, & overcoat 
=> please. DAVE JACKSON, 
Beechview Avenue, Pittebuh ia P 


Sees WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, 
Florida and South Georgia, with live, 











HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CUTTING ROOM FORE- 
MAN WAXTED FOR ODER SHOE 
PLANT IN SMALL COMMUNITY 
NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. An 
& Shoe Recorder, 


dress Box No. care Boot 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























SIDE LINE WANTED 


SIDE LINES WANTED 
We have several members seeking good 
Side Lines. We recommend only sales- 
men of good habits and proven ability. 
SOUTHWESTERN SHOE 
TRAVELERS ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas 




















LINE WANTED 








CANADA 


Sales representative firm having 
Dominion-wide connections, and at 
present handling entire merchandising 
for an internationlly known branded 
line of Women’s Welts is desirous of 
adding another equally well known 
brand of preferable Women’s Play- 
shoes and Slippers or kindred line. 


Address 847, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100. East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











MAAS LINE FOR SOUTH- 

RN STATES wanted by reliable Sales- 
man yp in New Orleans. Best of refer- 
ences. Address #841, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New Yor! ~~. we 





NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE secks 
Slippers or i entree to better Shoe 
Shops, Stores. References. Ad- 
dress #842, care ‘Boot & Shoe a 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON Porstiery, 
Men’s and Women’s Line wan 

lished reference. Address Box #845, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 209 South State Street, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 





EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE 





NATIONALLY KNOWN 
MANUFACTURER 

of all-leather ballet casuals and 

— dance footwear line 


tation among 

coon ae to build export 

trade palete Goat Britain and wants 

representatives in Canada, 

Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, South 

America and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Adéress 825, care BOOT & SHOE apeoqoes 
Atco Kast 42na Strect. New York 17, W. 





POSITIONS WANTED 




















BENS SHOES. over MARAGER ‘WO 


Shoe 
Street, New York 17, N. 





The rate for 
for each 


advertising except f 
The rate 





classified 

t word if -t St y Any adoress is used, count each word 
at tn rate. 1. own ° 
Classified pyran yA ‘e my in ge B vn an check or money order with your copy. No accounts are opened for ciassified 
all areplayed or noned a eiaseihed savertisomente is $7.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words per inch. 


all Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. = 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


advertising is 10 cents # word under any of our classified headings. Minimum rate 
red, addressed to any of our offices, 12 words must be added 
(street number is one word) at word ra 


for this and 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BUSI: ESS oreonTus ITY: p -—_ 
structions op of Baby Shoe 
Opportunity 


unlimi rights. Complete course 
$10.00. M. E. WATSON, Bellefontaine, “Ohio. 





TANNERS, LEATHER AND MATERIAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
Interested In exporting to Phillppines? Contact 
ANTONIO ISIDRO 


General indemnity, Inc. 
2nd Floor, State Building, Manila, P. |. 











PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE, familiar with 
all phases Playshoe and Slipper manufactur- 
ing business, seeking Associate or organization 
to finance establishment of factory. Address 
#844, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 

Street, New York 17, N. Y. e 





CITIZENS OF SMALL 
SOUTHERN COMMUNITY 
with loeal interest te merchandise product would 
like te have a shoe + ia town. Severed tusares 
workers in maki Welts and 
MeKays, available. Building would erected by 
community. ideal conditions, 
Address 848, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE, Eastern Pennsyl- 
a Population of town 100,900, established 
years. Shoes retail from $5 to $8, all 
coment styles; B fal stock will sell for $6,000 
cash. Address #851, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ON HAND FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


complete runs of White and 
Summer Shoes. 


See Mr. Albert, c/o Albert’s Shoes 


121 West 33rd Street New York City 











Cwre. STAG BOOK MATCHES, 10 
1.00. Good business fun. — 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


FRICTION SOLE SLABS 
Have a Job Lot of 10,- 
000 Brown Sheets 6 x 7 
Iron available. Also 
some imitation leather 
material, various colors. 
Plastic. 


Address 855, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 

















SHOE DEPT. WANTED 








CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE SE OUTS, Ju8 LOTS 


ae “SARIN 
98 DUANE ST. MEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








BARIS BUYS 


Qual Shoes for M 
Wemen and Children 


FOR CASH. 
BARIS SHOE CO.., Inc. 
WoOrth 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, M. Y. 











1215 Washington Avenue—St. Louis, Mo. 





TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 


Convert into cash—any quantity 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
RELIABLE SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


Centre! 4898 





WANTED TO BUY going Ladies’ Shoe Store 
in good size Southern City. Willing to pay 
cash. Address #800, care Boot & Shoe hee Resorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
PROTSCTESD 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 

New York City 








Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 





pause saos STORE in any City 30,000 

more. Will assume lease and buy — 
om Cash deal. Address #833, ca 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 
RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 








120 N. 4th St.. Philadciphia, Pa. 
Phene Lombard 2063 





FAMILY SHOE STORE WANTED in A-1 
Michigan town. Must be 100% location and 
doing profitable business. Cash ready. All 
replies regarded confidential. Private party. 
Address: Box #848, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 





BETTER GRADE FAMILY 
OR LADIES’ SHOE STORE 
mow dumney, of <astatty, do mating om Oil, paste, 
linea of endbention samtels lease on fattding. 
808, care BOOT é SHOE Eeenqoes 








Address 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. 








FREDERICK SHOES 
Street, Minneapolis, 
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WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


e¢ MAR* 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
te 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
esteblished 1915 


ano 
Visit our new worebkeuses 


108-110 Deane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-587 and S878 and S878 











FAMILY SHOE STORE, in or near 

homa, doing $50,000, or more, volume. 

deal. Address: Box #853, Boot and 
Recorder, 1221 Locust Street, St. Louis 
°. 





SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
1906 


FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 
COrttandt 7-4878-9 











Suoeman DESIRES TO BUY STORE, 
New York or vicinity. Give 
full particulars. Address #840, care Boot & 
100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, 





To Open New Store 


CINCINNATI, O.—Edison Brothers, Inc., 
operating Baker’s shoe stores, have 
leased property at Shillito Place and 
Race street from the Fairfax Realty 
Company. 


Combines Plastic and Leather 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir.—aAlfred Cerf 
reports that his concern, the Lambkin 
Products Company has perfected and 
patented a pliable plastic coating for 
the coloring and protection of leather. 

This process is now registered under 
the trade name of “Calfkote.” When 
applied to the flesh side of leather, this 
coating, it is claimed, will stand clean- 
ing by gasoline, “carbon tet” dry clean- 
ing fluids, and becomes impervious to 
acids, alcohol, water and salt water. 
According to Mr. Cerf it will neither 
scuff nor scar and can be cleaned with 
soap or almost any cleaning agent. 

Mr. Cerf is the owner of the Lamb- 
kin Products Company, manufacturer 
of children’s slippers. 








MERCHANTS NEEDS 
FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SIRINKERS 





provided for hard-to-fit o7 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doetor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre 
pared fluids, give the 
Proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top. 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullmess er 
wrinkles in leather or fab 


si5.00% ee shrank with- 


combination — $32.50 (fuid- 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Sint Street, indianapolis, Ind. 








Men’s Shoes Added 


NEwWPorRT, Ky.—Lawrence Hicks, pro- 
prietor of The Friendly Footwear, re- 
tail establishment in Newport, has an- 


nounced a remodeling and expansion 
program to permit inclusion of men’s 
quality shoes. Hicks is active in civic 
affairs, is secretary of the Newport 
Rotary Club and is a member of the 
Campbell County Chamber of Com- 
merce. . 


Merchant Advertises 
Shoe Shortage 


Detrorr, Mico. — With shoes still 
scarce and consumer demand up since 
the lifting of rationing, Ben Berke of 
Berke’s Boot Shop, downtown specialty 
store on Washington Boulevard, decid- 
ed that direct methods were called for 
to keep his customers satisfied. 

So he resorted to newspaper adver- 
tising giving in brief the message of 
shoe shortages, using a large type mid4- 
dle line to put over his message, and 
one that at the same time was a good 
eye-catcher because of its unusuzl 
nature—“So Be Patient, Won’t You?” 

Berke, using all type matter in his 


explanatory ad, went on to say that “we | 


dislike to advertise specific styles when 


our shipments are limited, because we 


don’t want to disappoint you.” 


New Wholesale Firm Opens 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A new wholesale 
concern, the Temple Shoe Company, has 
leased office and warehouse space in the 








tats AND Del (1S 


YOUR 


ADVERTISING 


OIA 


NEWSPAPER, 


—If you advertise in a 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
<dlen ani. Uasiogoosia oad bene 
ful art work for direct mall and news- 
paper advertising. 


2. me Edwards Idea Clip- 
ing Service 


pens newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 
stores and cities you want to see or 
ny the selection to our advertising 


Leon Advertising at Home 
Advertising is an interesting study and 
fier you to write more effective 
te acquire a larger vocabu- 

the sales and 

iblems of a business, 

initely In a position to 

business development 


+ 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's largest advertising service 
organization 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 














Chatham Building on South College 
St., according to a recent announce- 
ment. L. Segal, recently returned home 
from overseas service, is the head of 
the company. 
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GREAT LITTLE TIME SAVERS! 


PRICE TAGS 


to harmonize with your trim colors. 


Xmas Show Cards 


ready NOW: 6 different texts on art 
design shown below. Texts sent on 


request to select from. 
Size 8” x 14"—Red, green and gold illustration—text 
in black. 





20 different color designs on tags 
IN - STOCK 
Tell us your trim colors and we will send samples 
Size 
154” x 21/4” 
109 different 
Prices In Stock 


With Store Name Imprinted: 
144 Tickets $4.25 
288 Tickets 6.75 
CANADA: 


144 Tickets $4.55 
288 Tickets 7.35 





PRICE TICKETS 


of harmonizing de- 
sign—red. green and 
gold border on white 
board size 1,” x 
24,°—109 denomina- 
tions in stock — No. 
X-8. 





6 dozen—$1.50 
12 dozen— 2.50 
CANADA: 


6 dozen—$1.70 
12 dozen— 2.80 





6 Doz,—$1.50 
12 Doz.—$2.50 
With Store Name 
Imprinted 
144 tickets—84.25 
288 tickets—$6.75 
Check with order 
unless 6.0.0. 
DISPLAY CARDS 
Each month, 12 infor- 
and forceful 


Any selection of prices desired 
M. O. or Check with Order Please: 








DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


* CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Va 
Detailed Intormation on Monthly Service at Your Request. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


208 SOUTH STATE STREET ¢ CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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